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No 1391 London Feb 22 1963 


Peace News 


Edward Parker writes: ‘What we are doing is right’ 


COURT-MARTIAL FOR TWO AIRMEN 
WHO CALLED FOR FORCES CND 


Two letters 
from 
Edward Parker 


Today Michael McKenna (20), of 
Middleton, Manchester, and Edward 
Parker (19), of Cheriton, Folkestone, 
the two airmen who wrote to “ Peace 
News ” calling for a forces CND group, 
are being court-martialed under section 
69 of the Air Force Act, accused of 
conduct to the prejudice of good order 
and Air Force discipline. Hugh Brock, 
the Editor of “Peace News,” was sub- 
penned to attend the taking of a sum- 
mary of evidence on February 12 and 
has been sub-penaed again to attend 
the court-martial today. 


Letters received by a friend of one of the 
two airmen reveal how quickly action was 
taken by the Air Ministry. 

On the day the letter appeared in PRace 
News, February 1 (THE GUARDIAN had an- 
nounced on the previous day thar the letter 
would be appearing), Edward Parker wrote 
to a friend at Folkestone: 

“ DEAR JOHN, 

Ym really in deep trouble here. My pal 
Mac Mckenna and I have written to Peace 
News about the possibility of co-ordinating 
the efforts of members of the CND who are 
in the forces. The War Office are going to 
take action against us. 

The National press should take up the story 
with a resulting bit of publicity for the Cam- 
paign. 

Mac and I intend to use this whole issue to 
(a) publicise the campaign, and (b) get a 
discharge on grounds of conscientious 
objection. 

Tf you can utilise this business to get pub- 


licity in the local press please do so, al- 
though remember that the national CND 
and Committee of 100 have disowned us, as 
helping us could give them seven years in 
jail. But if you can get the story in the 
local press, putting forward the CND case, 
that’s OK by me. 

If 1 get landed inside for any length of time 
I'd be grateful if you could get round to my 
place one evening and convince my family 
that what Mac and I are doing is right. It 
might help to prevent them from condemn- 
ing me and CND for getting into such a 
mess. 

I might get away this weekend before the 
net closes in. If so I'l] do my best to look 
you up. 

Anyway, cheerio for now, John, Use this 
matter to some good. See you sometime. 
TED PARKER. 

On the following day, February 2, Edward 
Parker sent another letter: 

Dear Joun, 

Some Air Ministry officials hav: come down 
here and have been questioning us pretty 
extensively. They also went through my kit 
and took my diaries and your letter to me, 
so they may well be calling to interview you. 
Just tell them the truth. Be sure you only 
tell them the actual truth, because they 
appear to think that someone outside the 
services persuaded us to start this Forces 
CND business, and that offence carries a 
tremendous penalty. So make your real 
position quite clear. 

We're being treated pretty well here so far. 
Everyone we've had to see has been most 
courteous and considerate, though how long 
this will go on for I don’t know. 

If you can help my position by letting them 
know that I'm sincere in this matter, if they 
do interview you, I’d appreciate it. 
Anyway, if I can appear before a tribunat 
they may give me a discharge on conscien- 
itious grounds, 

If you can use my case to instigate a bit of 
action in the Folkestone Group, or use the 


jocal interest to get more Folkestone con- 
verts, or to get an adult CND formed, I 
shall feel that this business has been worth- 
while... 


Anyway, John, do what you can, but if you 
keep in contact with me be careful what you 
say in case the authorities twist your mean- 
ing in an attempt to say you are influencing 
me, Just ict me know what’s happening 
back home. 


Well, cheerio for now, John. Keep up the 
good work. 

Yours, 

TED, 


Letters to 
the Editor 
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The letter which appeared in 
‘Peace News’ on February 1 


From Tony Smythe and Wendy Butlin 


LEAFLETING AT LOCKING 


Last Saturday, February 16, a group of 
nuclear disarmament campaigners went to 
distribute CND literature at the gates of 
Locking Camp to show their solidarity with 
the two airmen. These individual CND and 
Committee of 100 supporters also intended 
by this leafleting to carry on the work of 
the arrested airmen in getting the case for 
unilateral nuclear disarmament discussed in 
the camp. It became apparent that there 
are quite a number of CND sympathisers 
inside the camp besides these two men. 

A hard core of half a dozen campaigners, 
consisting of Brian McGee (only recently 
out of the RAF after having been im- 
prisoned for making a conscientious stand 
against RAF regulations); Peggy Smith, 
secretary of Westminster CND group; Tony 
Smythe, secretary of the War Resisters’ 


_ International; Tony Allwright, secretary of 


the West Committee of 100; Pat Arrow- 
smith and Wendy Butlin, was augmented by 
another dozen or so local supporters for 
shorter periods throughout the morning and 
early afternoon. 

The authorities evidently expected some- 


thing niuch more dramatic and radical than 
the quiet leafieting which was planned and 
announced. The Air Ministry had sent 
down a public relations man from Birming- 
ham for the occasion. Special RAF police, 
drafted from outside, manned the gates in 
shifts, new coils of barbed wire had been 
placed on either side of the main entrance, 
and two searchlights were just being erected 
at the main gates as the last of the party 
decided that their job was done for the day 
and took their leave. 

Well over a hundred leaflets were given to 
RAF personnel. The material used was 
Michael Freeman’s Why Should We Ban the 
Bomb? the Black Paper, and relevant issues 
of Peace News, as well as some general 
leaflets produced by the Committee of 100. 
The group divided forces at different stages 
and leaflets were distributed on buses carry- 
ing RAF personnel into Weston and at the 
bus terminal, as well as at the gates of the 
base. Peggy Smith, undaunted by the biting 
cold and flurries of snow, walked between 
the main gates and the gates to the married 
quarters carrying her poster saying that 


“Wars Will Cease When Men Refuse to 
Fight.” 

Two CND supporters from a nearby town 
arrived during the morning to pay one of 
their regular personal visits to someone 
living on the base. The sinister conjunction 
of the CND sticker on their car and the 
group at the gates caused extreme concern 
to the RAF police. The couple were kept 
waiting a long time whilst they were 
checked, and, when they were admitted, the 
car with the sticker was not. 

The group’s overall impression was that the 
RAF personnel were not hostile but hesitant 
to take leaflets at the gates under the eyes 
of the RAF police. It seemed that strict 
orders were issued about noon that they 
were not to accept leaflets, for earlier in 
the morning quite a number accepted them, 
but as time wore on less and less were will- 
ing to as they left the camp, though on the 
buses a fair number did. 

This plan was proceeded with only after 
obtaining the approval of Edward Parker 
and Michael McKenna, We had good press 
and TV coverage. 


price 6d 
(US 10 cents) 


Michael McKenna’s 
father writes to 


Bertrand Russell 


Michael McKenna’s father has written the 
following letter to Bertrand Russell: 
Dear Lorp RUSSELL, 


I hope you will please excuse my trying to 
write to you personally on the following 
matter, but I hope you will understand wheo 
I outline the facts, and I hope to be as brief 
as I can. 

Well, sir, my son, a Junior Technician in the 
RAF, Michael McKenna 686330, has over 
the past few months become interested very 
deeply in the cause of CND and has been 
also reading your philosophical and political 
writings, and the culmination of it all is 
that he has been trying to get some of his 
colleagues interested in the subject, finally 
writing a letter to the periodical Peace 
News. He is now awaiting trial by court- 
martial for his action, and realising myself 
the gravity of the charge, as I think he may 
not, I am pleading with you as his father 
if you could perhaps intercede with the 
Minister for War on his behalf. 


If you think I have perhaps left tt too late 
(the trial is on Friday next the 22nd Feb.) 
it is because his CO has still not written to 
me, and I have had no letter from my son. 
I only know about the intention to try him 
from TV and the newspapers Friday night. 
You will obviously want some more facts 
about my son. He joined at 16 years of age. 
I tried to dissuade him, but I gave way and 
signed becausc he was so disappointed. He 
signed for twelve years. Of course, as he 
grew older he realised that he had put him- 
self in a position to help atomic warfare 
and now deeply regrets it. 

Hoping, Sir, you will please help us. 

I am, yours respectfully, 

B. MCKENNA, 


Footnote 


Leading Aircraftsman Keith Manning, aged 
20, who wrote to PEACE NEws last week 
supporting unilateral disarmament, has 
been confined to barracks on a minor 
charge - being late on parade, the GUARDIAN 
reported on Wednesday. His posting to 
Malta has been cancelled. He is reported 
as saying that he did not know whether 
any other charge was to be made against 
hin. 


Inside 
See editorial, “ Nuremberg taken seriously,” 
on page 4, 
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Classified 


Terms: cash with order, 6d. per word, min. 4s. (Box 
. 4s. extra). Please do not send stamps in pay- 
ment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies : Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London. 
N.1. Please send advertisements by first post Mond:y 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Meetings 


Missile Madness. Public Mtg., St. Pancras Town 
Hall, Monday, 25th February, 7.45 p.m. Speakers: 
Hugh Jenkins, Ernie Roberts. John Cox. Doors 
open 7 p.m. London Peace Campaign. 


Personal 


Family Planning. Write for booklet, discount price 
list and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black Lion 
Street, Brighton. 


“Fifteen Ways of Making Money with a Type- 
writer.” New book. 10s. post free. Express. 17 
Nicholl St.. Swansea. is 


Genuine 
ages. 


introductions, friendship or marriage, ail 
V.C.C., 34 Honeywell, London, S.W.1II. 


D 

As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service as 

complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary’s address), 

To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 

played advertisement. 


22 February, Friday 

London, W.C.1: Friends’ Int. Centre, 32 Tavistock 
Sq Lunch-time talk. Shirley Williams: ‘‘ News 
ements Buffet lunch from 12.30 onwards. 
or. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne : 7.30 p.m. Connaught Hall, 
Blackett St. Public Mtg, Speakers : Barnaby Mar- 
tin, George Clark. Admission: 1s. CND. 


Twickenham, Middx.: 8 p.m. St. Mary's Hall, 
Church St. Film Show : The German Story, Shadow 
pe the World, Murder by Neglect. Adm.: 2s. 


23 February, Saturday 


Leeds : 3 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Woodhouse Lane. 
PPU Yorkshire Area AGM. 


Liverpool: 7.30 p.m. Friends‘ Mtg. Hse. YCND 
Supporters’ meeting. Leafleting. 

London, E.15: 24-hr. vigil at Leyton War Memo- 
Mai. starting at 9 a.m. Supporting march assemble 
2.30 p.m. outside Snaresbrook Sto., for 3 pm. 
start, Magenta 6A YCND. 


MEAT-EATING AGGRAVATES 
WORLD FOOD SHORTAGE 
“An acre of land producing grains can 
support seven times to ten times as many 
persons as an acre given over to meat 
production ” 

Dr. Charles King, Scientific Director of 
the Nutrition Foundation, New York, USA. 


WHY NOT BE A VEGETARIAN? 


Literature free on request from the London 
Vegetarian Society, 53 Marloes Road, 
London, W.8. 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 

Service 3.30 Sunday February 24 
Peace News Caledonian Rd Kings X 


J. Allen Skinner 
“ Reanimating Pacifism ” 


A life-long pacifist and rebel writes her 
fascinating and courageous autobiography 


FRANCOISE 


In Love With Love 
by 
Madame Francoise Delisle (Cloth 30s) 


A story which rings with truth. 
Dame Sybil Thorndike 


A ‘confession’ with the stamp of truth on 
every line. 
Ernest Raymond 


? shall not easily forget reading ‘Francoise’. 
Sir Herbert Read 


DELISLE LTD 


CROMWELL HOUSE 
SHERBORNE, DORSET 


in the Nationa! Counci] for Civil Liberties, and 
help maintain freedom of speech and assembly. 
Membership: £1 p.a. 4 Camden High St., London, 
N.W.1. 


Peace News and Housmans Bookshop are open 
9.30 am. to 6 p.m. Monday to Friday, to 1 p.m. on 
Saturday. Visitors and voluntary helpers always 
welcome. 5 Caledonian Rd., King's Cross, London, 


N.1. (TER 4473.) 
Resisters’ International welcomes gifts of 


War 
foreign stamps. 88 Park Ave., Enfield, Middx. 


Literature 


Britain’s Oldest Socialist Weekly - vigorous, forth- 
right and consistent against war - the ‘ Socialist 
Leader."" Indispensable to peace workers and uni- 
lateralists who want up-to-date information of home 
and world politics. Fourpence weekly. Obtainable 
from your newsagent or from 197 King's Cross Rd.. 
London, W.C.1. 


For booklet of “* Fourteen Poems of Peace and 
War" send 2s. 6d. (1), Poets, 25 Helena Rd, 
Windsor, Berks., England. 


If. This Be Treason, by Heien Joseph. Mrs. Jaseph 


is donating all her royalties ta the Defence and Aid 
Copies of this mag- 
The 
London, 


Fund of Christian Action. - 
nificent book are obtainable from: 
and Aid Fund, 2 Amen Court, 


Defence 
E.C.4. 


: 3 p.m. Keir Hardie Hall. 
: “ Marham Demoastration.** 
ested invited. C'ttee of 100. 


Meeting and 
All inter- 


EE 
York: 2.30 p.m. Church of St. Edward the Con- 
fessor, Assemble 


Towler, Resurrection, 


Christian CND. 


Springfield 


24 February, Sunday 


Chatham : 10.30 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Town Hall. 
Conference of Kent YCND. Speakers: Mrs. Anne 
Kerr, Mr. John Homer, Mr. David Jones. Details 
and tickets: Ann Turnbull, 12 The Green, Bexley- 
heath, Kent. 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse.,; Bush Rd., 
Leytonstone. Laurence Allen: ‘* Holiday Pictures in 
Western Scotiand.’" PPU. 


London, N.1: 3.30 p.m. 
Cross. J. Allen Skinner : 
Great Companions. 


5 Caledonian Rd., King's 
“ Reanimating Pacifism.” 


London, N.9: 6.30 p.m. Edmonton Cong. Ch., Fore 
St: (nr, Central Library). Film Service: ‘* More 
for Peace.”’ All welcome. 


25 February, Monday 


Birmingham: 8 p.m. St. John's Restaurant, Digbeth. 
YCND dance. All welcome. 
Coventry: 7.45 p.m. Friends’ Hill St. 
Policy meeting, Christian CND. 


Mtg. Hse., 


LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
FOR YOU 


Interest accrues from date of 
investment 

“ Guide for Investors” sent 
on request 


ST. PANCRAS 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 
200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 


and at 


112 COMMERCIAL RD. BOURNEMOUTH 


(Autographed copies - gummed tabels - on request.) 
Price 19s 6d, incl. postage, etc. Also from Hous- 


mans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
and all other bookshops. 


One World! One People! On a basis of common 
ownership. Specimen literature on the international 
Socialist. movement from Dept. PN, Socialist 
Party of Great Britain, 52 Clapham High St., 
London, S.W.4. 


London, N.1, 


Situations Vacant 


Wanted immediately for Peace News office, keen 
person to take responsibility for ‘phone, post, and 
addressograph, and to assist generally in this very 


busy office. We are looking for someone with 
conimon sense, reliability, punctuality, and general 
willingness. Apply, giving relevant details, to: The 


Manager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, 
N.L. 


Situations Wanted 


Young man, 18, CND, requires employment, inter- 
ested in the aris, anything considered. Box No, 152. 


Holiday Accommodation 


11 seats left Pullman coach Moscow, August, 15 
days: £59 10s all in. Apply (before Feb. 26) Marc 
Goldstein, 100 Sydenham Park Rd., London, S.E.26. 


Tonbridge : 7 p.m. Adult Schoo! Hall, Danvers Rd. 
R. Duncan Fairn, Chief Director of the Prison 
Commission : ‘' Quakers’. Insight and Prison Re- 
form."' Adult School] and SoF. 


26 February, Tuesday 


Cambridge: 8.15 p.m. Friends‘ Mtg. Hse., Jesus 
Lane. Publig mtg. Films om war and peace. CND. 


London, S.W.1t: 7.30 p.m. Assembly Hall, Church 
Hse., Gt. Smith St., Westminster. Public .mtg. 
““Steps Towards Peace: Let Britain Lead.” 


London, W.C.1; 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
Area members’ mtg. Business, future plans, 
cussions. Informal. 


London 
dis- 


27 February, Wednesday 


Birmingham: 11 a.m.-I p.m. St. Philip's Cathedral. 
Chain of prayer. (Women’s World Peace Day.) 
Women for Peace and Christian CND. 


London, W.C.1: 1-2 p.m. Friends’ Int. Centre. 32 
Tavistock Sq. Mrs. Marion Glean :** West Indian 
Attitudes.” WILPF. 


28 February, Thursday 


Birmingham : 7.45 p.m. Music Room, Midland Inst., 
Paradise St. Dr. Ronald V. Sampson: ‘* Morality 
or Security - is this a genuine dilemma?" Admis- 
sion: Is, CND. 


Munzi welcomes 
10 via Claudio 


Lina 
paying guests, moderate charges. 
Monteverdi, Florence, Italy. 


Easter in Florence. Mrs. 


Norfolk Coast, Sea Palling. Broadland Village, tonic 
air, wonderful beaches. Woodbine Guest House, 
offers tasty, wholesome vegetarian catering (all home 
cooking), comfortable accommodation, H. and C.: 
informal holidays, pleasant company. Tel. : Hick- 
ling 236. 


Simple holiday accommodation on secluded farm at 
small cost. June, July, Sept. Keeble, Allet, Truro. 


Private Hotel, 
Quaker owned. 


Milford Lodge, 
7-9 gens. 


Weston-super-Mare, 
quict part of sea-front, 
G., M_ and H. Hather. 


Accommodation Vacant 


Comfortable bed-sitting room in large mansion flat, 
use of kitchen and bathroom for single person, 


vegetarian. £2 15s. CliIswick 3565. 
Hampstead. Furnished room for one (f.), Cooking 
facilities. CNDer preferred. £2 i I5s. PRImrose 


4587, evenings 6-8 p.m. 


For Sale 


Stationery for personal, group, or office use. Get 
all your supplies from Housmans (the PN book- 
sellers), 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


ALE Sra 


London, £.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ : 
Rd., Leytonstone, Group discussion. 


London, W.C.1: 7.45 p.m. Friends’ Int. Centre, 32 
Tavistock Sq. In series ‘‘ Germany Now," Richard 
K. Ullmann: ‘‘ Germany and her Neighbours.”* 
SoF. ‘ 


1 March, Friday 

Yeovil : 7.30 p.m. Hendford Manor Hall. Barnaby 
Martin: ‘‘ My Experiences with Everyman ILI. 
FoR. ‘ 


2 March, Saturday 


Brighton: 3-6.30 p.m. Friends' Mtg. Hse., Ship St. 
Kenneth Lee : ‘‘ Building the Institutions of Peace. 
Tea available. SoF, UNA. PPU, CND. 


London, E.1: Meet 2 p.m. outside Library, Sidney 
St., for Aldermaston leafieting. Volunteers wel- 
comed. CND. 


London, W.C.1: 2.30 p.m. Friends’ Int. Centre, 32 
Tavistock Sq. Mtg. for members and students of 
the medical, dental and nursing professions, ‘‘ Psy- 
chology of Race Prejudice.’’ Speaker: H. V. Dicks, 
F.R.C.P., D.P.M. Chair: Prof. Alexander Haddow, 
M.D., F.R.S. Details: Dr. Dorothy Arning, Sec. 
MAPW, 127 King Henry's Rd., N.W.3. 


London, W.10: 2.30 p.m. Meth. Hall, Lancaster 


Rd. Jumble sale. Jumbie needed. Detailg: BAY 
5234. West London C'ttee of 100. 
3 March, Sunday 
London, E£.14: 8 p.m. 28 Pigott St. Record and 


social evening: coffee, cake, warmth and music. 
Anybody welcome, minimum charge 2s 6d. CND. 


Two important vacancies 


at Peace News 


Over the past year the circulation of Peace News has increased considerably. 
For some time we have been thinking in terms of a circulation of 50,000, a 


circulation which would increase our influence immeasurably. 
at the stage where we think this is a real possibility. 


We are now 
In the next few weeks 


we have to fill two jobs which will be vital to this task. 

The first is that of CIRCULATION MANAGER. The talent most needed 
in this job is an administrative one, organising the distribution and sales of 
the paper, planning publicity and sales correspondence, and initiating sales 


activities. 


The work involves keeping to a weekly routine that is basic to 


all our circulation efforts, so we need somebody who is accurate, and who 
doesn’t find routine boring and a waste of time. 
The other job is that of CIRCULATION FIELDWORKER. This one in- 


volves seeing booksellers, newsagents, 
take Peace News, as well as talking to groups and readers. 


etc., and trying to persuade them to 
Most of all the 


job needs somebody with a missionary enthusiasm for the paper, but who is 
able to put the case for it persuasively to people who are not necessarily 


sympathetic to it. 
The pay is not marvellous. 


(Own scooter'a great advantage.) 
The only compensation we can offer is that we 


think the work both exciting and important. 


Please send details of previous experience, and qualifications, to General 
Manager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


TWO COMPOSITORS WANTED 


(LTS) 


The work includes the production of Peace News, War Resistance, Youth 
Against the Bomb and other peace literature. Modern plant and equipment. 


Apply 


GOODWIN PRESS LTD, 135 FONTHILL ROAD, FINSBURY PARK, N4 


Telephone ARChway 1116 


= 


| 
| 
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Peggy Duff 


Peggy Duff (centre) with 
Suzy Benghiat (left) and 
Dan Elwyn Jones 
(photo: John Hopkins) 


WHY WE MARCH FROM 
ALDERMASTON 


This vear’s Aldermaston march will 
be the sixth. Within CND there has 
been a great deal of discussion as to 
whether the Easter marches should be 
discontinued and new ideas found for 
action which the Campaign could take 
at Easter. As a contribution to this 
discussion we invited Peggy Duff, who 
is organising secretary of CND, to set 
out, on behalf of the Campiign leader- 
ship, what they believe is the function, 
and what are the criteria of success, 
of CND’s Easter demonstration. 


Now that we are starting to organise 
another Aldermaston march, it would be 
useful to look carefully at what the march 
has become and to consider what we would 
like it to be in 1963. 


Internationally, the march has great sig- 
nificance. This is not only because it was 
the first, but because it has come to 
symbolise the revolt of ordinary people 
against the nuclear policies of governments. 
In Britain, however, some people who are 
veterans of the early marches, or who have 
been for several years concerned with the 
organisation of the marches, are nostalgic 
for the sense of pilgrimage and dedication 
to a cause which later marches scem to 
them to have lost. 


While it may be true that most of those 
who marched in 1958 and 1959 knew clearly 
what they were marching about and were 
articulate about the issues, I cannot accept 
that very many of the new marchers of the 
sixties, particularly the young people, only 
came for the fun of it and are not concerned 
about nuclear weapons. To accept this 
would, in my view, be to misunderstand 
the nature and importance of the Jater 
marches. 


They have become an opportunity for 
thousands of people, most, though not all. 
of them young, to display their revolt 
against the sort of society in which they 
are forced to live, of which the H-bomb 
and the threat of indiscriminate annihilation 
are the most evil and awful features. They 
march not only against the bomb but 
against the meretricious gods and the mass 
media values of the 1960s. Though their 
protest is rarely explicit or articulate, the 
character of the marches speaks for 
them. 


The festival spirit, the variety and spon- 
taneity of the marches seem to me to be 
an expression of this desire for a full life, 
for individuality, for comradeship and 
brotherhood. Nuclear weapons which 
threaten the individual with megadeath and 
the community with counter city destruc- 
tion, are the negation of all this. Just as 


Theodor Ebert 


Non-violent action groups 


in West Germany 


In 1960 Hans-Konrad Tempel, a member of 
the Verband der Kriegsdienstverweigerer 
(VK) started the German Easter marches for 
nuclear disarmament. These marches were 
highly supported by German COs in the 
following years as they considered them as 
the most adequate and policy-influencing 
pacifist activity. During Easter 1962, 50,000 
people were marching in West Germany, 
but the press and the wireless already re- 
ferred to these demonstrations as_ the 
“ traditional marches.” 


There will be marches again this year, and 
probably even numerically stronger ones, 
but the political impact will be even less 
than last year. The initiators of the Ger- 
man campaign for nuclear disarmament not 
only admit but even warn urgently that if 
conscientious objectors and CND do not 
develop new ideas and methods of action 
they will be tinished as a political power. 
This begins to be felt among the active 
young German pacifists, and as a conse- 
quence non-violent action groups are mush- 
rooming all over Germany. The most im- 
pertant of them are the groups in Hamburg, 
Frankfurt, Berlin and the “Non-Violent 
Civil Army ” in Stuttgart, al] of them with 
about 30 members ready for direct action. 

At the beginning of this month the VK 
called for a meeting in Biickeburg of 25 
delegates of the new non-violent action 
groups to develop common ideas on the 
theory and practice of non-violent resist- 


l renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another 5 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCI 


ance und to co-ordinate the groups in the 
different parts of Germany. Forty eager 
direct actionists turned up, 


There was common agreement that non- 
violent direct uction must become a plank 
in the platform of COs and CND sup- 
porters, and that something has to be done 
immediately against the threatening ‘‘ Not- 
standsgesetze ” (legislation for the state of 
emergency) and the iotal mobilisation for 
Civil Defence. 


But as these laws were considered only as 
a logical consequence of military defence 
the discussion concentrated on non-violent 
defence. Prof. Dr. Gustay Heckmann 
stressed the pointlessness of merely talking 
about non-violent defence without develop- 
ing the outlines of strategy and tactics. He 
is going to build a general staff of scien- 


tists from different fields to start this re-’ 


search work, supported by the specialists 
of the NVA groups. 

Helga Tempel described the education pro- 
gramme of the German section of the 
World Peace Brigade, Remaining within 
the pacifist movement the WPB is starting 
to train several dozens of pacifists for non- 
violent direct action with the aim of getting 
a small but highly qualified brigade of 
modern satyagrahis. Profiting from this 
training, the Non-violent Civil Army sees 
its task, besides the traditional CO and 
CND activities, in the propagation of the 
ideas and the methods of non-violent de- 
fence among non-pacifists to give the NVA 
groups the necessary mass basis of recruits. 
To make simultaneous actions of the NVA 
groups all over Germany possible, the Non- 
violent Civil Army in Stuttgart was charged 
with the co-ordinating work by issuing and 
distributing plans of action in special cir- 
culars and by reporting on the activities 
and ideas of the different NVA groups in a 
monthly paper. 


the young radicals of earlier ages went into 
the Labour movement to fight for econemic 
and political freedom, and in the thirties 
against Fascism, today the young revolution- 
aries march from Aldermaston to Londen, 
for the right to live a full life in peace, 
freed from fear. 


This is not written on their banners, but 
their actions speak for them. They refuse 
to be bullied. You can shout at them 
through loud speakers and they pay little 
attention. If you try to divert them without 
good explanation, they resist. If you keep 
them too long at a stopping place, they 
get up and go off on their own. They 
accept discomfort with unending patience. 
In 1959 they sat on the streets of Slough, 
waiting till halls were found for them, In 
1962 they refused to use the private 
accommodation provided in Reading - if 
the march had to sleep in tents, they would 
all sleep in tents. As an Observer reporter 
noted in 1959, they sec those not marching 
as “outsiders”. I sometimes think that if 
CND or any other organisation failed to 
organise the march for them, they would 
just turn up at Aldermaston and make their 
own way from the Falcon Field to 
Parliament Square. 


This is why it has always been so important 
not to over-organise the marches. What 
matters is the marchers, their spontancity 
and individuality. The organisation niust 
provide a framework for this and remain 
subsidiary to the character and purpose of 
the marches. 


This is not to say that mistakes have not 
been made or that improvements are not 
needed, There has been a growing tendency 
for some organisations, newspapers and 
individuals to regard the march as an 
opportunity to advertise themselves, their 
concerns or their wares rather than their 
purpose in marching. This is why this year 
political slogans and party identification 
banners are to be discouraged. 


It has become more difficult as the marches 
have become larger, to achieve throughout 
their length emphasis on the policies and 
purposes of CND. This is why we are 
attempting this year to get through the 
march, clearly standing out from the in- 
dividual banners and lollypops, a consistent 
CND theme and CND design. 

The sound of the march on the road has 
certainly not been improved, Again, as it 
has grown larger it has become more diffi- 
cult to promote singing, and shouting has 
all too often taken its place. This year 
we hope long before the march starts to 
encourage marchers to learn the words of 
our songs and to discourage the ugly, 
meaningless chanting of slogans. We shall 
also organise daily intervals of silence which 
were so impressive a feature at the end 
of the 1959 march and in Grosvenor Square 
in 1962. 


Again, as the march has grown larger 
there have been far too many weary periods 
of waiting, particularly on Easter Monday. 
Here again prior organisation and prior 
consultation with the police can ensure 
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that these delays are avoided and that the 
march is allowed the facilities and rights 
of way its size demands. 


Finally, there is the need, on which every- 


one is agreed, to link each individual 
marcher with the purpose for which we 
make our way. 52 miles along the roads 
from the Atomic Weapons Research Esta- 
blishment at Aldermaston, where the 
weapons are manufactured, to Parliament 
in London, where the decisions are made; 
and to provide a significant ending which 
expresses this purpose and links it with 
all the other marches which will be taking 
place this year all over the world. 


This is not easy, for while everyone is 
agreed on the need, very few ideas have 
been put forward. But if the march is to 
be politically effective, its purpose must be 
manifestly evident both for those who 
march and those who watch. Success will 
depend, I believe, on two things; how far 
we can express on the march itself a clear 
image of our aims, for it is the marching 
that matters and a significant ending will 
be found only if the four days of marching 
are made significant; and how far we can 
mirror in the climax of the march the 
many-sided many-coloured, diverse, militant 
and lively image of CND itself side by side 
with the sombre issues of nuclear disarma- 
ment. This we attempted once in the Albert 
Hall meeting in November 1961. This is 
the sort ef way in which we should, I 
beligve. seck a satisfactory climax to what 
may tum out to be. I hope. the last and 
greatest Aldermaston to London march. 


ANNIVERSARY 
APPEAL 


Exsetly one hundred and sixty-six years ago 
the !asi invasion of Britain took place. It 
was carried out by the intrepid French at 
the smali Welsh town of Fishguard. What- 
ever were the miears of repelling the 
intrepid foreigners, the sturdy islanders 
proved to be still more intrepid. Or perhaps 
there were just more of them. 


At last President de Gaulle has got his 
revenge by repelling Britain from _ the 
EEC. 

All of this has nothing to do with the 
Peace News Fund, which still needs money 


as urgently as ever. < 
RICHARD BOSTON 
total since February 1 


£218 


contributions this week £129 3 2 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London Ni 
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Editorial 


NUREMBERG TAKEN SERIOUSLY 


The RAF men being courtmartialed today 
for trying to form a forces CND group 
have proclaimed the right to think for them- 
selves, and they have challenged the basis 
of RAF - and Government - policy. 


We support wholeheartedly the right of 
conscientious objection in the armed forces. 
As Bernard Withers pointed out in Peace 
News last week, the only way in which 
members of the armed forces can become 
conscientious objectors is by breaking a 
regulation and being sentenced to at least 
three months’ imprisonment or detention 
They can then apply, by administrative 
arrangement only, and not by statutory 
right, to have their case considered by a 
conscientious objectors’ tribunal. 


Michael McKenna and Edward Parker have 
acted with singular openness and honesty 
as conscientious objectors to nuclear war- 
fare, and have our support and admiration. 
Their action can be taken as a conscientious 
refusal to take part unquestioningly in pre- 
parations for nuclear war and as an affirm- 
ation of basic democratic rights to free 
thought and discussion. It may also be 
seen as the potential beginning of a move- 
ment within the armed forces themselves. 


These men are acting as though they take 
CS na 
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seriously the judgment handed down at the 
Nuremberg War Crimes Trial: it is not 
only the right but the duty of military per- 
sonnel to refuse orders which involve, for 
example, committing or assisting in geno- 
cide. In Britain today incitement of troops 
to disaffection is an offence which can bring 
a civilian seven years’ imprisonment. At 
Nuremberg the penalty for not disobeying 
such orders was execution. 

Less than twenty years ago at Nuremberg 
a court found that it was indefensible by 
any standards to destroy civilians on a mass 
scale. Today this is the very foundation of 
policy for the RAF. The millions of Jews 
liquidated in Europe by the Nazis are a 
small percentage of the potential victims of 
Bomber Command. 

After five years of a popular campaign 
against nuclear war throughout Britain not 
even the armed forces have been imper- 
vious to its arguments, and we can expect 
an increasing number of servicemen to ob- 
ject to carrying out a policy they believe to 
be militarily ineffective, economically dis- 
astrous, politically misguided and morally 
indefensible. The two servicemen who 
wanted to form a CND group in the forces 
have challenged the very policy the RAF 
is there to implement. 

This incident is important for the Com- 
Mittee of 100, which has so far upheld two 
basic principles - the right of direct resist- 
ance to nuclear war preparations and the 
urgency of mass action to halt the drift to 
war, It is important too for CND, who at 
the very least presumably want servicemen 
to vote for a unilateralist government. 
Surely, too, they should welcome the pros- 
pect of a forces CND group on the Alder- 
maston march, 

Unfortunately, CND appears to be em- 
barrassed by the prospect of support in the 
armed services; there seems to be an 
assumption that anything that is related to 
the services is a pacifist concern. But, in 
fact, many servicemen who become inter- 


ested in CND will not be pacifists. And 
since CND takes a halfway position it can 
hardly deny it for those who happen to be 
in the armed forces. CND’s commitment 
to constitutional methods thus leads it into 
a contradiction: in the interest of majority 
rule should it refuse to undermine in any 
way present defence policies? Or in the 
interests of preventing war should it en- 
courage resistance to these policies ? 

Both CND and Committee of 100 seem 
prepared to support in abstract the right of 
men in the forces to discuss unilateral 
nuclear disarmament. There is no reason 
why this demand should not form the basis 
of a campaign which could include ques- 


tions in Parliament and pressure om the 
various service ministers and departments 
in London, and could also involve local 
groups. Groups could offer speakers, inter 
view local commanders, leaflet with CND 
leaflets, or even simply carry on active cam- 
paigns in the locality of bases. At this 
stage it seems most creative and most 
reasonable not to ask too much either from 
servicemen or from campaigners, Service 
men should be given every support and 
opportunity to discuss the implications of 
the policy they are carrying out, and cam- 
paigners should provide as much of this 
support and as many opportunities as they 
can. 


CD: a correction 


Peace News on January 25 challenged a 
statement by W. R. van Straubenzee MP, 
that there were “600,000 decent men and 
women up and down the country who are 
engaged in Civil Defence.” Peace News 
said that there were “in the Corps... 
including the Auxiliary Fire Service, about 
340,000.” This information appears to have 
been misleading, 2s in a reply to a question 
by Mr. van Straubenzee in the Commons on 
February 7, the Home Secretary gave the 
following figures of civil defence volun- 
teers: 


(Correct on December 31, 1962.) 


Civil Defence Corps 328,451 
Industrial Civil Defence Service 181,377 
Auxiliary Fire Service 16,883 


National Hospital Service Reserve 73,717 
Royal Observer Corps 16,378 


616,806 


Mr. van Straunbenzee has asked us to 
correct our error, and we are glad to do so. 
Our information was based on what we con- 


sidered a reliable source - the Bow Group's 
recent pamphlet on civil defence entitled 
Planning for Survival. 

While we were technically correct in saying 
that there are 340,000 people in the CD 
Corps, including the AFS, we ignored the 
other organisations connected with civil 
defence as listed above. The efficiency of 
all these organisations - which come under 
three separate ministries - is certainly open 
to question, and a Ministry of Health Press 
Officer (who according to Whitehall custom 
nmust remain anonymous) has informed us 
that the National Hospital Service Reserve 
receives no training specially geared to 
nuclear war. 

Official Government figures about the Civil 
Defence Corps are themselves somewhat 
misleading, as many people are included 
who have received no training for a year or 
more, Planning for Survival charged that 
“over the last year only one-third of the 
total number in the force received any 
training.” The Home Office would not con- 
firm or deny this statement. 


David James 


A step sideways for lrak 


On February 8, 1963, a military coup d'état 
backed by virulently anti-Communist poli- 
tical groups sympathetic towards the United 
Arab Republic, overthrew the tottering 
regime of General Abdul Karim Kassem 
and set up a dictatorship. The man who 
four and a half years ago (July 14, 1958) 
had abolished the monarchy and _ installed 
the first republic of Irak was, in his turn, 
overthrown and executed. 


In London and Washington the anti-Com- 
munist character of the new group in power 
in Irak has given rise to a feeling of relief. 
“At last there’s a stable regime. . . . The 


new Government wili respect Irak’s inter- 


national obligations; it will not threaten 
Western economic interests. . . . It will 
remove Irak from the Communist orbit into 
which Kassem wanted to put it, Anyway, 
nothing could be worse than Kassem... .” 


Frankly it would be hard to have to pro- 
nounce an elegy on Kassem’s defunct 
regime. It was characterised by chaos and 
duplicity, lies and corruption. Kassem had 
no precise political theory, and devoted 
most of his time and effort to sharpening 
the opposition between Irak’s different poli- 
tical groups. In the beginning the over- 
throw of the monarchy and the prospect of 
a better life for millions of Irakis gained 
him an almost unanimous popularity and 
support. But the Arab nationalists, advo- 
cates of political and economic union with 
the UAR, attacked him and gradually took 
action against him. There followed a series 
of plots and conspiracies. In February and 
March, 1959, an armed insurrection under 
Colonel Shawaf broke out at Mossoul. It 


was put down with much _ bloodshed; 
several of its leaders were condemned to 
death, some being executed and others par- 
doned. Among the latter was Colonel 
Abdel-Salam Aref, the new president of 
Irak, 


In less than a year Kassem had lost the 
support of the Arab nationalists. The 
Mossoul revolt led him stil] nearer to the 
Communists, but when they seemed to him 
too dangerous he clamped down on them. 
Violent incidents that occurred at Kirkouk 
in the north of Irak in which Communist 
elements were guilty of atrocities against 
their opponents, provided him with the 
opportunity to take strong action against 
the extreme left. Several Communists were 
sentenced to death and centuries of im- 
prisonment were given out to hundreds of 
others. 


His equivocal politics also sparked off the 
rebellion of Kurds, supporters of Mullah 
Mustapha Barzani, who, tired off Kassem’s 
broken promises, took arms against Bagdad. 
Kassem’s army, supported by artillery and 
heavy equipment, failed to put it down. 
The insurgent: Kurds were soon in control 
of the north of the country and prepared 
to occupy the main towns in the area, im- 
portant for oil. The Kurdish rebellion 
demoralised the army and increased hos- 
tility towards Kassem. 


The overthrow of a bad regime in no way 
guarantees the creation of a better one. 
The new regime in Irak looks like being in 
its turn still less coherent and still less 
democratic than that of Kassem. It depends 
on a country, the UAR, whose official ideo- 


logy, Arab socialist nationalism, has unfor- 
tunately often been used as a pretext for 
wiping out all democratic liberty and for 
destroying all opposition. Colonel Aref has 
begun his rule with the assassination of 
hundreds of Communists and supporters of 
the old regime. The first photos to have 
come from Irak and the reports on the 
summary executions and the “hunts” for 
Kassemists and Communists which followed 
the coup d'état can fill one with nothing 
but disgust. 


Despite the claims to the contrary by the 
new regime, there is nothing to suggest 
that the armed Kurdish rebellion will feel 
inclmed to lay down its arms and trust 
Colonel Aref’s men. The ultra-nationalism 
of the men of February 8 is not likely to 
bring the 1,500,000 Kurds the autonomy 
which they claim, 


More even than the regime of July 14, that 
of 14 Ramadan begins ominously, and no 
one would risk saying that it will survive. 


Volunteer help 


needed. The office of the proposed 
International Confederation for Dis- 
armament and Peace needs a volunteer 
one day a week (Tuesday or Thursday) 
for mailing, filling, some typing assist- 
ance. 


Ring Peace News (TER 4473) or write 
Continuing Committee, ICDP, 5 Cale. 
donian Rd, London N.1. 


Peter Harcourt 


This Sporting Life: 
Frank Machin with 
Mrs Hammond's children 


BROKEN FREE 


With This Sporting Life, Lindsay Ander- 
son has broken free from the sociological 
bonds that have held back or distorted all 
atber British social-realist films so far. For 
whatever the social background of its main 
characters or whatever the emotional effect 
of its wintry northern setting, This Sporting 
Life is, above all, a film about individuals. 
It is a powerful film, alternately a brutal 
and a tender film, and it has a creative 
energy behind it that makes it surge for- 
wurd in a way that we had almost come to 
feel was not really possible in a British 
film. Being not so much an adaptation as 
a re-creation of David Storey's novel, it ts 
also a film of immense authority and indi- 
vidual style, and so in this sense, as a 
work of art, it is a film that affirms. 


Vhe situation is simple: it concerns the 
dumb passion that grows between a rugby 
footballer, Frank Machin, and the woman 
with whom he lives, Mrs. Margaret Ham- 
mond. The tragedy of the relationship is 
that neither partner is able sufficiently to 
understand the needs of the other in order 
tO prevent the strength of their mutual 
demands from destroying one another. For 
destroy one another is what they do, 
trapped in a relationship which they can 
neither understand nor break free from. 


In the fitm Frank Machin is simultaneously 
an aggressive bully and a little boy, push- 
ing and punching his way through life, yet 
always craving a kind of warmth and affec- 
tion which his actions prevent him from 
receiving. She, less clearly in both the 
novel and the film, seems to be tormented 
by the failure of her past marriage, by her 
failure to make her husband feel that he 
teally belonged (it is suggested that her 
husband may in fact have committed 
suicide). In her guilt she pays tribute to 
the memory of her dead husband by keep- 
ing his boots shined for him by the fire- 
place, and self-destructively, we feel, holds 
herself back from her relationship with 
Machin. Although her motives for her 
actions are never really made clear, we can 
sense her fear and her feeling of personal 
unworthiness, and are moved by the real- 


Major press, radio and TV coverage 
given to the Prison Reform Council’s 


INSIDE 
STORY 


A report by a group 
of ex-prisoners to 
the Prison Commission 
Press home the urgent case for prison 
reform by distributing this important 
report, obtainable at 
Is (postage 3d) 10s 6d doz post free 
from the publishers 
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isation that. in spite of herself, she is 
destroying both herself and the possibilities 
of her present relationship, just as (we 
assume) she has previously destroyed her 
marriage. 


Although Machin's role in the relationship 
is less ambiguous, it is just as pathetic. He 
is the kind of man who cannot keep from 
grabbing whatever it is he wants, thereby 
destroying the desire in other people to 
give. On the football pitch this method 
may bring success, but with Mrs. Ham- 
mond, in spite of her need for him, it can 
only bring resentment and a growing feel- 
ing of being used. This feeling is inten- 
sified towards the end of the film when 
Machin becomes increasingly coarse in his 
treatment of other people, when he begins 
to lavish money on Mrs. Hammond and to 
flaunt their relationship in a way that de- 
prives her of her feeling of self-respect. 
Finally, in desperation, she forces him to 
leave her, and then she falls ill and is 
taken to hospital. It is not until the end, 
when he is with her in the hospital, that he 
can express his need for her tenderly 
enough to make us feel that she might now 
have fully accepted him, but by this time 
it is too late. She dies and he is left to 
return to the empty house and to the in- 
creasingly unglamorous and unrewarding 
challenge of his sporting life in rugby foot- 
ball. The jerky hesitations of a slow- 
motion camera give a surrealist emphasis 
to Machin’s ageing weariness in these 
closing scenes. 


The strength of this relationship is a 
strength shared by both the novel and the 
film. What makes the film so distin- 
guished, however, is the way that it has 
freed itself from its literary original, and, 
to my mind, at moments has even managed 
to soar above it. Of course, the film can 
give the football sequences an immediacy 
and force which would be difficult to 
manage with words, but as well as these 
the film has two most effective sequences 
which are scarcely in the novel and which 
are handled in the film with an intimacy 
of observation that is independent of the 
script. 


The first, which isn't in the novel ag all, 
concerns Frank Machin’s night on the 
town. Aljong with the quite traditional 
“free cinema” observations of the people 
and singer in the pub, there is also a most 
distinctive moment where Machin is per- 
suaded to sing. Although it is impossible 
to describe the effect of this in words, Lind- 
say Anderson manages to present to us 
here al] the insecurities which are at the 
bottom of Machin’s bullying manner and 
which are at the reot of his craving for 
recognition and respect. The way that he 
is involved in his singing, the resolute way 
he folds his arms as he sings, even the kind 
of song that he chooses to sing, plus his 
slight gesture towards offering an encore, 
all these ingredients possess a delicacy of 
observation which seems to me to be the 
distinction of the film and - like the shot 
of Machin in the flop-house after be has 
left Mrs. Hammond, a shot of his huge 
body-on the bed curled up like a foetus - 


serve to emphasise the vulnerable and 
pathetic side of Machin'’s character, the 
side that really craves acceptance more than 
anything else. 


The second sequence which stands out as 
an extraordinary visual creation is the day 
in the country. Although this scene is a 
re-creation of a similar one in the novel, it 
both simplifies and intensifies the feeling of 
release which is only partly present in the 
original. Machin's desire to play soccer 
with the children, his concern to have 
Lynda (Mrs. Hammond’s daughter) share 
in the retrieving of the ball, but, above all, 
his determination to imvolve Mrs. Ham- 
mond in the game - all these elements 
serve to ilustrate the more tender side of 
his character. The soccer pass to Mrs. 
Hammond (where for the first time in the 
film he calls her by her first name); his 
own deliberate fumbling with the ball to 
give her the sense of being able to play 
with them; Rachel Roberts’ wan smiles as 
Mrs. Hammond, her nervous concern for 
Lynda in the water, her tired yet grateful 
Tesponse to Machin’s attempts to involve 
her in their fun, all these touches are han- 
dled with a delicacy and authority of direc- 
tion that makes their effect impossible to 
convey with words. 


Unlike all other British adaptations, whether 
from plays or from novels, Anderson’s film 
is certainly the equal of Storey’s book, and 
at times - given the greater power possible 
in the shock-cutting effects of the mgby 
sequences and the wordless lyricism that 
the country outing sequence’ manages to 
convey - seems to surpass it. Although I 
don’t wish to be unfair in so short a space 
to Storey’s novel, it seems to me it suffers 
seriously from the first-person manner in 
which it has been conceived. Storey’s 
Machin is made somewhat implausible by 
his articulateness and understanding of 
what is happening to him which, in the 
film, he has mo need to possess. In any 
case, Anderson’s conception of Machin is 
different from Storey’s, for the pathetic 
side of his character is much more promi- 
nent on the screen. 


Which brings me to the point where I must 
express my misgivings about the film, some- 
thing which at this stage is difficult to do. 
The film is so powerful, so authoritative, so 
much a creation that it seems ungenerous 
to complain. And yet, by the end of the 
film, I feel something has gone wrong. 
Perhaps it is in the last third where every- 


thing has been too abruptly compressed; 
certainly it is in the restauramt scene where 
Machin acquires a kind of Jimmy Porter 
surliness that seems definitely out of key 
with the rest of his role ; perhaps it is in 
the penultimate sequence where Machin 
breaks into the empty house and cries 
aloud in pain at the loss of his woman (a 
self-indulgent moment for Machin, it seems 
to me, for which we’re unprepared); wher- 
ever it is that the film seems to go wrong 
it has something to do with how, towards 
the end, the performance of Richard 
Harris is allowed to dominate the screen. 


Indeed, throughout the entire film, the 
camera has most sensitively, almost lov- 
ingly, dwelt upon him, making the film less 
one of action than a ‘study of his beha- 
viour; yet somewhere towards the end the 
controlling hand of the director seems to 
have got lost. It may be the result of a 
production-enforced compression (for it is 
an achievement to produce a British film 
of over two hours in length that the Rank 
Organisation is still prepared to distribute). 
Even the forcefulness of the film finally 
seems a little too insistent, as if in his 
determination not to succumb to the tired 
secondhandness of even distinguished 
British productions Anderson has had to 
struggle too deliberately to keep the film 
forceful and alive, 


And yet at this stage adverse criticism 
seems not only ungenerous but premature. 
In the case of Antonioni, it’s not only by 
comparison with contemporary Italian pro- 
duction that we can evaluate L’Avventura, 
but also by comparison with his other films 
as well. In the case of Lindsay Anderson 
we can only hope that conditions here in 
Britain will enable him immediately to 
make another film and then another, and 
so to allow him to develop the possibilities 
of his art less self-consciously. It is only 
then that we will be able safely to look 
back and around us, and with a degree of 
critical confidence to talk about the merits 
and limitations of This Sporting Life. 


Peter Harcourt, a Canadian, is assistant 
education officer of the British Film Insé- 
tate. He has contributed articles on films 
to “The London Magazine,” “ Twentieth 
Centory,” and “ Broadcast.” A long article 
by him on “The Loneliness of the Long 
Distance Runner” and the new British 
cinema appears in the current issue of 
“ Sight and Sound.” 
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non-violence 


Power of Non-violence 6s (9d) 
Richard Gregg’s introduction to 
its principles and practice 


Thoreau : On the Duty of 
Civil Disobedience 
Gene Sharp’s study of a 
classical essay and its author 


Tolstoy : Letter to a Hindu 
Anthony Weaver's critique 
of non-violence pioneer 
who influenced Gandhi 


Tyranny Could not Quell 
Them 
Gene Sharp's account of 
unarmed resistance in Norway 


Direct Action Is 6d (3d) 
April Carter on non-violent 
Opposition to war and tyranny 


Creative Conflict in Politics 1s (3d) 
Gene Sharp’s examination of 
techniques to resolve conflicts 


Conquest of Violence 30s (1s) 
Joan Bondurant’s comprehensive 
examination ‘in depth’ 


Is (3d) 


Is (3d) 


Is 6d (3d) 


Non-violence in Peace and War 
M. K, Gandhi's collected writings 
Vol! Ss 6d (1s) Vol It 12s 6d (1s) 


Please add postage as in brackets 
Full list of available titles on 
request. Selections for study groups, 
etc. sent on sale or return. 


MOUSMANS 
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Non-nuclear defence 


There is an aspect of CND policy which I 
believe is crucial, though more often than 
not dismissed as either premature or irre- 
levant, 


I refer to suggested alternative methods of 
defence should this country unilaterally re- 
nounce nuclear bases and weapons. Many 
people in the movement evidently believe 
that some form of organised non-violence 
should take the place of armed defence. I 
believe this would be a most promising pos- 
sibility but only if the majority of thinking 
and active people in the country were to 
reject the “bomb ”’ not only because it is an 
expensive commodity which reduces rather 
than enhances our security, but also because 
non-violence is superior from a moral and 
practical point of view. 


Unfortunately we are a long way from this 
position and there is reason to believe that 
most supporters of CND still think that a 
return to a defence policy based partly on 
diplomacy and partly on conventional wea- 
pons would be a sensible alternative to the 
present nuclear deterrent system. 


Worse still, it appears that some leading 
members of CND contemplate an intensifi- 
cation of conventional military methods em- 
bracing the whole population. In Sir 
reasons why Britain should give up _ the 
bomb, published by CND, a “non-nuclear, 
non-pacifist defence policy for Britain with- 
out the bomb” is set out for our considera- 
tion as follows: 
“Small, highly mobite, highly trained, 
highly equipped task forces composed 
from a unified defence service amalgamat- 
ing the Army, Navy and Air Force. 


“Training for both the fighting services 
and civilian volunteers in guerilla warfare, 
‘underground’ warfare, and sabotage, and 
giving the whole population a grounding 
in the techniques of non-co-operation so 
that Britain would be manifestly untenable 
by any occupying force.” 


In other words a full scale violent defence 
system is advocated. Would guerilla war- 
fare be possible in a highly industrialised 
affluent society? Would it be possible to 
unite the whole population behind such a 
conception? I feel the answer must be no 
in both cases. In any case to the extent that 
this policy might render Britain untenable 
it might well increase the danger of a 
nuclear strike. It should not be forgotten 
that during the Algerian war some French 
generals, despairing of defeating the FLN 
forces, are said to have suggested the use of 
atom bombs to “ pacify” rebel-held regions 
in the Atlas mountains. A nation trained 
in guerilla warfare, sabotage, etc., might find 
it hard to convince others of its peaceful 
intentions. In a crisis a population trained 
and conditioned to violence on a scale never 
before known would be more likely to 
demand that the bomb should be manufac- 
tured once more and they would this time 
be even less reluctant to ask that it be 
used, 


The Campaign needs to give much more 
thought to alternative means of defence 
which I believe it is inhibited from doing 
at present by a misguided fear of being 
thought “ pacifist”. Far too often this word 
arouses opposition in CND circles, frequent- 
ly through ignorance of its meaning. 

In the meanwhile until a valid, and for want 
of a better word, non-violent defence policy, 
can be formulated by CND it would be 
better to leave it to the gentlemen in the 
war office to make the sort of retrograde 
suggestions so regrettably set out in Sir 
reasons....” 

Roger Rawlinson, 

14 Ashley Road, 

Keyworth, Notts. 


Peace centres 


There is widespread agreement that in the 
next year or so the peace movement in this 
country must consolidate itself. In terms of 
ideas, this probably means less emphasis on 
the bomb alone and a developing critique 
of the warfare society in general. Organ- 
isationally, it means improving our methods 
of communication with each other and with 
those on the periphery of the movement. At 
local level it is essential that the movement 
should take om a more permanent form; 
too many groups function effectively for a 
short time and then become almost dor- 


mant until some event or personality injects 
new life. 


A national daily newspaper would obviously 
be of immense value as a means of com- 
munication. It may be impossible to estab- 
lish such a paper at the moment though I 
believe it to be an essentia] objective at 
some stage if we are ever to achieve our 
ends. What I believe is possible now is the 
establishment of permanent peace centres 
in many of the larger towns throughout 
the country. The nature of such a centre 
would vary according to the area, but per- 
manent premises of any kind must inevitably 
strengthen local groups and could serve as 
an office from which to organise local 
activity. 

A bookshop, linked with such an office, 
selling campaign literature and the weeklies 
and other periodicals at present serving the 
peace movement would attract not only sup- 
porters but many others, who are interested 
but not yet committed. Many towns, outside 
London and the big cities, have very few 
shops selling serious books; in particuar 
the growing range of good paperbacks might 
encourage considerable custom. And a chain 
of bookshops could facilitate the distribution 
of a national paper at a later date. 


A peace centre might also incorporate a 
fairly large room or cellar in which meetings 
could be conducted and members could meet 
to perform routine operations like dispatch- 
ing notices and preparing leaflets. More 
ambitious schemes might include a café, an 
art centre or a small theatre. 


The obstacle, quite obviously, is finance, but 
I do not believe the large sums required are 
prohibitive. I suspect we may have reached 
the stage where people are less willing to 
pay for more leaflets and posters and the 
other expenses involved in big demonstra- 
tions, because they see no lasting return on 
their outlay. It may be easier to raise 
money in order to establish permanent 
centres and a national campaign to this end, 
with influential backing, might have quite 
startling results. 


In his book on the Spanish Civil War, Hugh 
Thomas attributes the growth of the Spanish 
Socialist Party between 1908 and 1920 to the 
establishment of ‘clubhouses comprising 
the committee rooms of the local trade 
union branch, a free lending library and a 
café . combining revolutionary ideas 
with education.” We may be able to profit 
from their experience. 

David Picton, 

79 Hampermill Lane, 

Watford, Herts 


Non-profit workshop 


In the February 1 issue of Peace News 
Richard Boston writes of plans for a peace 
factory. Perhaps your readers would be 
interested to know that here in the States 
an experiment in this form of direct action 
has been operating with surprising success 
for over a year. 


We started with the help of two direct 
action groups, one a peace group, the New 
England Committee for Non-Violent Action, 
and the other the integrationist Congress of 
Racial Equality. We've had help from many 
other groups, notably the Southern Confer- 
ence Educational Fund and the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
oured People. 

The project is a non-profit co-operative of 
71 Negro families in Haywood County, 
Tennessee, only about eighty miles from 
Oxford, Mississippi. These people, evicted. 
boycotted or otherwise financially hurt as 
the result of a voter registration campaign, 
have been making leather “ tote-bags ” and 
other hand-made leather goods to add some 
cash income to the other help that people 
throughout the country have sent. 

In contrast to the peace factory’s appeal for 
£10,000, we started with $20 (about £7). Of 
course we're not mechanised and had free 
use of the voter registration group’s hall for 
almost a year. 

To make a hard job harder, there was at 
first considerable police opposition (Peace 
News, March 23, 1962). This has abated 
now, although visitors are usually still 
stopped and questioned. 

It is not by factories alone that the hunger 
of so many of the world’s people will be 
fed. There is a need also for what Gandhi 
called “ khadi economics ” - the support of 
hand work by the ordinary consumer; point- 
ing out that the machine or the mill is not 
in fact the most efficient method of produc- 


Letters to 
the Editor 


tion if it lets people go hungry who are 
capable of working and making articles 


more beautiful 
machines. 


than those made dy 


Perhaps your readers in Canada and the 
United States would write to us for details 
of the things we make. 

Eric Weinberger, 

Haywood Handicrafters League, 

c/o O. Sanders, 

307 West Margin Street, 

Brownsville, 

Tennessee, USA. 


Coming to England 


I am a student at an American college who 
hopes to come to England during the com- 
ing summer. I am pretty certain of getting 
a job on a Scandinavian ship which would 
provide me with transportation over there, 
but I do not have much money to stay alive 
on once I get there. It has been suggested 
that since I know something of the peace 
movement in the USA, I might speak to 
various English groups about the American 
movement, and that between youth hostels 
and the hospitality offered by the various 
people before whom I spoke, 1 might man- 
age to stay alive for a while and also be of 
service to the increase of knowledge and 
co-operation between the British and Ameri- 
can peace movements, 


I am, of course, also interested in learning 
as much as J can about England and her 
peace problems, so as to be able to bring 
this information back to the States. There 
is a dismal lack of knowledge of anything 
to do with British politics, not to mention 
peace politics, in this country. 


If anyone is interested in my idea, they may 
write me at the address below. I would 
certainly appreciate the chance to come over. 
and I would try my best to make the experi- 
ence as valuable for you as it would be for 


me, 

Andrew Jackson, 
10 Brockway Road, 
Hanover, N.H., 
US.A. 


Exhibition 

Bristol CND have asked us to help in the 
preparation of an exhibition to show the 
public the dangers of living in a country 
using nuclear weapons for its defence - i.e. 
the overt dangers of nuclear catastrophe and 
the ramifications of such policy through 
society. Hence we are looking for a very 
wide range of material, both photographic 
and descriptive, referring to relevant ideas - 
weaponry (ancient and modern), protests of 
all sorts and enterprises of a local character 
involving personal initiative. 


All material will be acknowledged and re- 
turned as soon as possible. Readers who 
can help are asked to write to 

Christopher Weeks, 

Tony Allwright, 

18 Chapel] Lane, ... 

Lawrence Weston, Bristol. 


Renting a house 


We have not been able to reply personally 
to all the letters we have received regarding 
the scheme to rent a large house, so we 
would be grateful if you could let us make 
use of your columns once again to inform 
them of the present situation. 


Although advertisements were placed in two 
papers and agents contacted we had no re- 
sponse whatsoever. We have, therefore, 
been forced to abandon the scheme for the 
time being, and intend to try and find a 
smaller house suitable for about half a 
dozen people. We would be pleased to hear 
from anyone who could help us find such a 
place. 

S. E. Parker, 

202 Broomwood Road, 

London, S.W.11. 


Prisons 


Alan Lovell concludes his article on the 
Michael Randle case by asking who will 
speak for prisoners who have suffered in- 
justice. I would suggest that for a long 
time the National Council for Civil Liberties 
has been doing precisely this. 

Cyril Howard, 

10 Hillway, London, N.W.9. 
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CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE IN A 
DEMOCRACY 


Constitutional issues in the Committee of 100 ‘secrets’ trial 


This article is a slightly shortened version of a chapter of the author’s new 
book on non-violent action which is now nearing completion. The copyright 


is therefore reserved to the author. 
announced. 


Publication details have not yet been 


The book is a major study of the theory, dynamics and political potentialities 


of non-violent action. 


Is organised civil discbedience democratic ? 
Is it justified in a liberal democracy in 
which citizens possess the right of free 
speech, assembly, a parliamentary system 
and periodic elections ? Should dissident 
groups in such a system be permitted to 
organise to express their dissent in open 
disobedience and to encourage others to join 
them ? Or does such behaviour strike hard 
against such a system itself ? 


The question of whether organised civil dis- 
obedience has a rdle in a parliamentary 
democracy has hitherto received little seri- 
ous attention, As the application of organ- 
ised civil disobedience in political conflicts 
is historically relatively new, so the consti- 
tutional questions it raises are new, They 
are, however, crucial and may influence not 
only future legal cases bu! the whole future 
development of democratic society. 


In this article I shall attempt to analyse the 
issues at stake, and to demonstrate, not only 
that individual civil disobedience is justified 
in a parliamentary democracy, but that 
organised. civil. disobediencsy may play. an 
important réle in the preservation and deve- 
lopment of that system. 


Questions about the réle of organised civil 
disobedience in a parliamentary democracy 
have so far been posed most frequently in 
India, where the independent Government 
has frequently found itself opposed by the 
very means which its own members once 
used to achieve independence, and in Britain 
where the activities of the Committee of 100 
have raised in embryo the possibility in the 
West of mass civil disobedience against the 
policy of an elected Government. They 
have also been raised in the United States 
where organisers of civil disobedience 
against war preparations have been prose- 
cuted for “ conspiracy.” 

But unless the whole trend of the past half 
century. in this field is reversed, the use of 
non-violent action in general and civil dis- 
obedience in particular will continue to 
spread into more and more countries and 
situations. 


The question whether organised, as distinct 
from individual, civil disobedience is justi- 
fied in a parliamentary democracy was, in 
my opinion, the most important constitu- 
tional issue involved in the Committee of 
100 “ Official Secrets ” trial. 


i. The Probiem of Extreme Dissefit 
In the spring of 1962 in a period of two 
weeks three significant events took place. 
Oa May 23 ex-General Salan, chief of the 
OAS, was found guilty of five capital 
charges and sentenced to criminal detention 
for life. On May 31 Eichmann was hanged 
near Tel Aviv as the director of the murder 
machine which destroyed six million Jews 
during World War II. On June 5 the House 
of Lords dismissed the appeal of the six 
members of ihe Committee of 100 prose- 
cuted under the Official Secrets Act. Each 
of these quite different events is important 
in finding answers to the questions I have 
posed. 

” The ancient moral problem of the limits of 
individual obedience to the established ruler 
has not been eliminated by majority rule. 
As far as the individual is concerned, when 
it is, demanded that he submit to what he 
believes to be a violation of his basic beliefs, 
it makes little difference to him whether the 
evil i one approved by a single ruler or by 
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Publication is not expected for several months. 


‘all the rest of his fellow citizens. Nor has 
the parliamentary system solved the problem 
of how extreme dissent should be expressed. 
One of the sobering aspects of politics is 
the number of occasions in history when the 
Government's laws and policies have, in the 
perspective of later years, been condemned 
as wrong. The simple extension of the 
franchise is no guarantee against similar 
errors in the present or future. Yet in the 
past such laws and policies have generally 
been passively or actively supported at the 
time by the majority of the citizens. In 
such cases it was the minority dissenters 
who opposed and, at the cost of persecution, 
often disobeyed those laws, who were 
thanked by later generations for their part 
in bringing about changes in those policies. 
There have also been other dissenters who, 
seen from a later perspective, were not right, 
but who sincerely believed that they were, 
and were therefore willing to take strong 
actions in support of that belief. Both these 
groups dissented on moral or political ques- 
tions on which they - rightly or wrongly - 
believed submission or cumpromise was not 
possible without a betrayal of ’their~ basic 
principles. They therefore pose the same 
problem for all political societies, including 
parliamentary democracies: how to express 
extreme dissent, and whether this can be 
done in a way which is effective but at the 
same time respects the opinions, persons and 
rights of their opponents and the majority ? 
Parliamentary institutions, however imper- 
fect, mark a distinct advance over the use 
of open political violence to achieve political 
ends. But if democracy is to continue, their 
usefulness must neither be undervalued nor 
their limitations ignored. It is often for- 


Peotten that parliamentary institutions are 


fable to function effectively only so long as 
pthe issues with which they must deal are 
those on which there exists a fundamental 
agreement within the society. The disagree- 
ments must be limited to secondary matters 
on which compromise - which is essential to 
the present system - is possible or on which 
the dissenting minority is willing and able 
to acquiesce. 


It must be recognised, however, that there 
do exist moral and political issues involving 
conscience or fundamental questions con- 
cerning the nature or future of the society 
on which compromise or acquiesccrce are 
- rightly or wrongly - regarded as morally 
and politically. unaceoptable.! 


| . 

Some of these are issues on which most of 
us would agree. For example, the election 
by majority vote of a party pledged to 
destroy liberty and democracy permanently 
could not bind the democrat to submit 
passively to the ensuing dictatorship. 
Racial segregation, untouchability or slavery 
do not become acceptable because of 
majority sanction. Majority support can 
never justify the extermination of a minor- 
ity. Abolition of religious liberty by the 
majority cannot bind the democrat. 


There may be other issues on which agree- 
ment is not so widespread but un’ which the 
dissenting minority nevertheless elieve that 
they can neither compromise nor submit to 
the majority. The possibility of error - 


1Cf. Joan Bondurant, Conquest of Violence 
pp. 216-219 and 223-235. London: Oxford 


University Press; Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1958. 
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seen by others - does not alter the intensity 
of the minority’s convictions. 


These “no compromise” issues arise even 
when liberal democracies operate as they 
ideally ought, with full civil liberties, full 
dissemination of information and genuine 
debate. Almost by definition the normal 
procedures of a parliamentary democracy 
are inadequate in these cases of fundamental 
conflicts. 


Much popular discussion about civil dis- 
obedience and parliamentary democracy 
proceeds on the assumption that all differ- 
ences of opinion and conviction are of equal 
intensity and that compromise or acquies- 
cence is always possible, This is a false and 
dangerous view which may weaken the 
democracy in whose name the argument is 
offered. 


In addition to these “no compromise ” 
issues, the problem of how to express ex- 
treme dissent is important for another 
reason. Increasing concentration of social, 
political and economic power often reduces 
the degree of effective decision-making left 
to Parliament, the degree to which minori- 
ties even on lesser issues may effectively in- 
fluence others not sharing their views, and 
the degree to which parliaments and gov- 
ernments may be really controlled even by 
the majority of the subjects. Where the 
normal parliamentary. processes are thus im- 
perfect, the need for examining ~how to ex- 
press dissent is extended beyond the “no 
compromise ” issues into ones of lesser im- 
portance on which the subjects feel they 
have no effective conventional means to 
express their grievances. 


in a world in which liberty is widely 
threatened, and resort is frequently had to 
violence in political conflicts, democratic 
society will be strengthened by finding crea- 
tive ways of expressing strong dissent. 


It is no answer to a dissenter on funda- 
mental issues to say that he has a right to 
maintain his personal opinion, to exercise 
freedom of speech, and to work through 
established constitutional channels, For 
when the dissenter regards an issue as 
crucial, he cannot be expected to com- 
promise or acquiesce passively during a 
transition period while he works for the 
cause in question. He feels he must express 
his disapproval by some form of action lest 
he be involved in moral complicity in the 
policy he opposes. And any such action, to 
be effective, necessarily leads to organisation 
and the co-operation of others. 


To argue that while individual dissent is 
permissible, organised dissent by non-violent 
means is not, is to postulate the atomising 
of the: population, isolating the individual in 
fa _ Vast organised forces determining 
his fate, ‘and renderirig-the dissent: impotent 
and ignored. This is hardly a democratic 
theory: 


A firmly established regime need not take 
serious note of a minority opposition which 
is restricted to verbal dissent while continu- 
ing passive submission and co-operation 
with the regime. If even a.majority dissent 
only in words, while refraining from any 
action which the regime would have to take 
seriously, there is nothing that requires the 
regime even to consider the advisability of a 
change. There» is some truth in John 
Strachey’s statement: “It is true that gov- 
ernments always tell us they will never yield 
to force, ~All history tells us, however, that 
they never yield to anything else.”? 


The problem, therefore, is to. find a mode 


“Quoted in E. H. Carr, The Twenty Year? 


millan, 1942. 


uc dissent from.existing policies occurs in par- 
Crisis, 1918-1939, p. 226. London: Mac ‘jliamentary as ‘well as non-parliamentary 
: s! systems. 


of dissent which is both capable of wielding 
power proportionate to the number of dis- 
senters and which simultaneously does not 
violate the rights of others or seek to 
impose minority rule. This mode of dissent 
must, however, be one which can be applied 
in group action, The dissenters face an 
organised opponent possessing vast re- 
sources; to deny their right to act together 
is to destroy any content in democracy. 


II. Inadequate “ answers” to the problem 

If the established constitutional channels are 
inadequate to resolve these issues, these of 

course include the judicial system. It is : 
unreasonable to assume that simply because 
a court of justice is involved the basic “no 
compromise ” issues somehow disappear or 
become secondary ones where compromise 
or submission is possible. Judicial decisions 
may usefully settle a variety of social and 
political issues; but there will be certain 
issues on which judicial ruling will not be 
accepted by both parties as a final settle- 
ment. 


In the Committee of 100 Official Secrets 
case, for example, the House of Lards’ deci- 
sion explicitly stated that a current govern- 
ment policy regarding the armed forces 
could not be challenged in the courts, The 
defence had in effect attempted to use this 
judicial system as a means of challenging 
and muling on the validity and wisdom of -— | - 
the Government’s defence policy. It is 
obvious that although relatively minor ques- 
tions could be ruled on by the courts, no 
Government could permit decisions to be 
passed on such a fundamental policy as its 
whole defence programme by a variety. of 
judges and juries in the absence of any clear 
consensus in the society, The resolution of 
the problem of extreme dissent must there- 
fore lie elsewhere. 


-—— 


There are a limited number of possible ways 

of acting when “no compromise” issues 

arise (i.e., conflicts concerning morality, reli- 

gion, or the whole nature and direction of 

the society), or when people believe the con- 
ventional channels to be effectively blocked 

even on lesser issues. One common response : 
to such crises has been political violence - 
rioting, assassinations, terrorism, violent 
revolution or civil war. These have occurred 
both in the presence and in the absence of 
a parliamentary system. 


The OAS is a recent example of this, The 
capital charges on which Salan was sent- 
enced to criminal detention for life on May 


23 are instructive. They were: taking partin “ , 
the insurrection movement (the Generals’ f 
abortive putsch in Algiers); having been an ; 
accomplice in attempts aimed. at changing 

the constitutional regime by force; encour- ; 
aging citizens to take up arms against the ‘ie 


state; having been an accomplice in attacks 
with the use of arms; having ordered ettacks | 9 
against members of the security forcesiand. - _| 


organised armed gangs to resist the security = = 
forces. = : 
The OAS, in both France and Algeria, werd ~s 
in fact facing a political conflict in which ont 
compromise on fundamentals was not pos- — |" 


sible. Passive submission was then rejected in 

favour of political violence. This took places — "4 
under a system which included an elected 7 © 
parliament chosen by voters from a variety 
of parties. Similarly, certain minority ex- 
tremist sections of the Doukhobor religious 
group in Canada have resorted to bombings * 
in their struggle for religious and~tulturaf- 
autonomy. John Brown's raid in slave~ 
owning United States was a further instance, 
These are merely examples to, show that 
political violence-as a means of expressing j 
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This is a response to our problem which we 
must reject. Political violence in our time 
has taken such forms as to convince most 
serious democrats that it is destructive of 
both moral principles and of democracy 
itself. 


Another response to such conflicts of prin- 
ciples has been passive submission. But 
although the dissenter may thereby avoid 
the undesirable consequences of political 
violence, there are gcod reasons why pas- 
sive submission must also be considered 
unacceptable. 


Firstly, the dissenter may be right. The 
Nuremberg and the Eichmann trials are par- 
ticularly relevant here. The only legal basis 
upon which both those trials could be held 
was that the men charged had had a /egal 
responsibility to disobey the orders of their 
political or military superiors. The British 
and other Allied Governments accepted this 
legal position at Nuremberg. 


Throughout his trial! Eichmann insisted that 
whatever his moral guilt, he was not legally 
guilty because he had acted under orders. 
“QObedience has always been a virtue.” 
When he was executed on May 31, he said 
on the scaffold: “I had to obey the laws of 
war and the flag.” The Nuremberg de 
fendants made similar pleas, and the re- 
buttal was that they ought not to have 
obeyed orders. 


The ruling in the “Secrets” trial was the 
precise opposite of the verdict in the Nurem- 
berg and the Eichmann trials. The judge in 
the “Secrets” trial, without attempting to 
justify himself, repeatedly forbade mention 
of both the above trials. While this doubt- 
less simplified the case for the prosecution, 
it is difficult for an outsider to see the legal 
justification for the ruling. All three trials 
involved the question of the legal limits of 
obedience and of passive submission. 


It is true that the Eichmann and Nuremberg 
trials involved crimes committed under a 
non-parliamentary regime. But this, though 
important, does not alter the fundamental 
problem, Whatever Hitler did afterwards, 
he came to power constitutionally. The 
nature of the government does not neces- 
sarily alter the nature of the moral problem 
posed by its actions. Non-unilateralists 
ought to be able at least to understand (even 
though not agreeing) how their unilateralist 
fellow-citizens can find a similar moral pro- 
blem involved in the extermination of six 
million Jews and in preparations for nuclear 
war which, if it occurs, may exterminate 
many more millions of people. 


When people have 2 deep-felt moral con- 
viction, it is dangerous to them personally 
and to society for them to suppress it 
and do nothing about it. Their ability ever 
to act responsibly and true to their best 
convictions is reduced when they knowingly 
passively submit to what they believe to be 
wrong. The general trend of our time 
towards increasing political passivity, author- 
itarianism and dictatorship ought to be a 
warning that passivity on deeply-felt issues 
may weaken democracy. 


There has always been a third, less common, 
Tesponse to fundamental conflicts, namely, 
to attempt to withdraw from the “ world” 
and to live as true as possible to one’s con- 
victions without attempting to influence the 
course of political events. This is, however, 
unsatisfactory for those who feel their con- 
victions require them to exert a wider re- 
sponsibility for influencing the course of 
society as a whole, and is, therefore, no 
answer to our problem. 


If, therefore, there is not to be an accept- 
ance of either passivity or political violence, 
there must be an alternative means of demo- 
cratic peaceful action to express extreme 
dissent which while being effective, also 
recognises the democratic rights of the 
majority. 

111. Civil Disobedience. 

Civil disobedience - one of the methods of 
non-violent action - has been suggested and 
practised as a substitute non-violent way of 
responding to these conflicts and of express- 
ing extreme dissent - in place of both pas- 
sivity and violence. Civil disobedience is a 
deliberate peaceful violation of particular 
laws, decrees, regulations, ordinances, mili- 
tary or police orders and the like. These 


are usually laws etc. which are regarded as 
inherently immoral, unjust, or tyrannical. 
Sometimes, however, laws of a largely regu- 
lative or “neutral” character may be dis- 


obeyed as a symbol of opposition to wider 
policies of the Government. This may take 
place where it is difficult to find a point of 
direct contact between the individual and 
the wider Government policy. 

Civil disobedience may be practised by in- 
dividuals, by small groups, and by masses of 
people. It may be 1eluctantly practised by 
those who have no desire to disturb the 
status quo per se, but wish only to remain 
true to their convictions. Or it may be 
undertaken with the limited aim of chang- 
ing a particular policy, law, etc. Or it may 
be used along with other methods of non- 
violent action in times of major social or 
political upheaval as a full substitute for 
violent revolution. Civil disobedience is not 
likely to be lightly undertaken in the ab- 
sence of strong feelings, for it involves 
always the strong risk, and in certain situa- 
tions, the virtual certainty of incurring at 
least the penalties provided for disobedience 
in the law. 


Civil disobedience has already been substi- 
tuted for political violence in several cases, 
as in India, Scuth Africa, and the American 
Deep South. The activities of the Com- 
mittee of 100 in Britain have been an 
attempt. however imperfect, to make a 
similar substitution on the issue of nuclear 
weapons. 


IV. The Constitutional 
“Secrets” Trial, 
The prosecution made it quite clear in the 
“Secrets” trial that the defendants were 
being prosecuted because they expressed 
their extreme dissent by organised civil dis- 
obedience. They were charged not with 
committing civil disobedience, nor with 
approaching the Wethersfield base, etc., 
but with conspiring, ic., organising to do 
so. Though related, the committing of civil 
disobedience, and the organising of it, are 
different questions, with different constitu- 
tional implications. The prosecution clearly 
recognised the important difference between 
them; the defence never gave evidence of 

having done so. 

On January 10, 1962, when the six were sent 

for trial, Mr. M. Griffiths-Jones, for the 

prosecution, said: 
“The reason why this prosecution has 
been brought is that these defendants were 
not content with the use of legitimate 
methods for putting forward their views 
and seeking support for them ... as 
a matter of deliberate policy . . . they 
decided to break the law, to use their 
own expression: to engage in civil dis- 
obedience. . . .”3 

At the Central Criminal Court on February 

12 the six were charged on two counts: 
“(1) Conspiring together to incite divers 
persons to commit a breach of Section 1 
of the Official Secrets Act, 1911, namely, 
for a purpose prejudicial to the safety or 
interests of the state, to enter the RAF 
station at Wethersfield. 
“(2) Conspiring together and with other 
persons to commit a breach of Section 1 
of the Official Secrets Act, 1911, namely, 
for a purpose prejudicial to the safety or 
interests of the state, to enter an RAF 
station at Wethersfield.’* 

On that same day the Attorney-General re- 

ferred to minutes of various meetings of the 

Committee at which civil disobedience pro- 

jects were discussed, saying: 
“These minutes showed beyond any 
shadow of doubt that what was under 
contemplation was civil disobedience, 
which you may think is another way of 
saying breaking the law.’ 

In his summing up speech on February 19, 

1962, at the end of the trial, the Attorney- 

General returned to this theme: 
“This is the point I want to emphasise 
once again: this prosecution is brought 
solely and simply because they have deli- 
berately broken the criminal law of the 
land. 
“T ask you to consider for one moment 
what would happen if other bodies 
adopted the same course. If that hap 
pened it would be an end, would it not, 
to the rule of law. It would lead to the 
end of democracy, to anarchy, and pos- 
sibly dictatorship. The'rule of law pro- 
tects our rights and privileges such as 
freedom of speech.”¢ 


3The Times, January 11, 1962. 

4The Times, February 13, 1962. 
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Issue in the 


The question posed was the role of organ- 
ised civil disobedience in a parliamentary 
democracy. This is - among other things - 
fundamentally a constitutional question. 
This is true despite the fact that the 
Attorney-General denied that the offences 
were of “a political character.” “ This 
is not a political prosecution.”? It is true 
that the defendants were not prosecuted be- 
cause of their views. But it is also true that 
they were prosecuted for their role in apply- 
ing organised civil disobedience in political 
conflicts, and that, therefore, and because 
of the views of the Committee, the prosecu- 


tion assumed undeniable political character- 


istics because of its relation to the wider 
constitutional issues it assumed or raised. 


The judge, Mr. Justice Havers, similarly in 
his summing up, saw the question of organ- 
ised civil obedience as essential in the case. 


“One of the bulwarks of our constitu- 
tion is that everybody, whatever his rank, 
position, status, whatever his views or 
creed, however strongly he hold those 
views, is subject to the law. If on moral 
or humanitarian grounds he is convinced 
a particular law is a bad law and con- 
trary to the best interests of this country 
he is not entitled to break that law in 
order to protest against the Government. 
It is the bounden duty of every citizen of 
this country to obey the law.’ 


Mr. Justice Havers also said that his sent- 
encing would be influenced if the six would 
assure him that they would give up the 
campaign of civil disobedience and would 
commit no more “criminal offences.” Im- 
mediately before sentencing he said: “I 
have to pass a sentence which is adequate 
to the offences that you have committed and 
which will deter others from committing 
similar offences.”® 

Similarly, in the Lords’ decision, Lord Dev- 
lin returned to this constitutional question, 
saying that those who dissented from Gov- 
ernment policy on nuclear weapons had 
“ every right to use all lawful means at their 
disposal to make their views known. But so 
long ‘as the contrary view was held by the 
majority and the policy of the country thus 
determined. I cannot see how it cannot 
be otherwise than prejudicial to the state to 
obstruct the execution of that policy.”?° 
The defence apparently either did not fully 
grasp the constitutional issue involved in the 
question of organised civil disobedience in 
a parliamentary democracy, or else regarded 
it as a minor issue. Much of the defence 
argument - when it was permitted to be 
developed - was more suitable for a prose- 
cution brought for violation of Section 1 
- ie., with actually approaching or entering 
the place - than for “ conspiring ~ to com- 
mit a breach of Section 1, ie., organising 
and promoting the civil disobedience. 

The defence instead argued that the Official 
Secrets Act was being inappropriately 
applied to such a case, that it was the 
Government “defence” policy which was 
detrimental to the interest and safety of the 
state, and that the action and objectives of 
the Committee of 100 were, in fact, bene- 
ficial. It was also argued that civil dis- 
obedience was justified on such issues on 
moral grounds. 


Questioned extensively by the Attorney- 
General, Michael Randle explained and 
justified civil disobedience against the exist- 
ing nuclear weapons policy.11_ In his per- 
sonal statement, Ian Dixon sought to justify 
civil disobedience, saying that “ even though 
in this country we have certain democratic 
liberties which do not exist in other coun- 
tries, it is necessary to step outside the law 
and to resort to unconstitutional actions.”12 
Pat Pottle argued that civil disobedience was 
necessary if he were to avoid feelings of 
moral complicity in the present policy.’? 
The judge refused to allow Pottle to ques- 
tion Archbishop Roberts, S.J., on the 
morality of civil disobedience. My own 
testimony was cut short before Pottle 
reached constitutional questions after several 
questions of non-violence were ruled out of 
order. 


This all meant that there was no defence 


TOn Trial, p. 2. 

8Ibid., p. 12. 
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argument or evidence offered to the central 
point presented by the prosecution concern- 
ing whether or not people ought to be pro- 
secuted for organising, as well as actually 
committing, civil disobedience in a parlia- 
mentary democracy. Although it is true 
that the judge ruled a considerable amount 
of the defence argument out of order, the 
fact is that the defence itself made no 
attempt ‘to argue on this point, central 
though it was to the prosecution case and 
to the constituiional issues involved. 


¥. Problems of Civil Disobedience in a 
Democracy. 


Where ordinary civil liberties exist, organised 
civil disobedience is not a substitute for 
verbal persuasion and the use of the exist- 
ing constitutional means of influencing gov- 
ernments. It is, rather, an alternative to 
political violence. This is basic for under- 
standing its role in a democracy. 


Organised large-scale civil disobedience in- 
evitably presents certain problems to the 
Government and the majority. They cannot 
ignore it because of the dissenters’ challenge 
in openly disobeying a law, with willingness 
to accept the legal penalties, in order to 
bring wider public attention to their case 
and in order to withdraw their consent and 
suppost from the policy they oppose. 


Established governments will rarely feel 
they can tolerate open deliberate disobedi- 
ence without their imposing the sanctions 
provided in the law for disobedience. This 
means that governments. operating from 
their established premises, must arrest the 
civil resisters and impose fines and sentences 
of imprisonment upon them. This is to be 
expected. and when this is done the civil 
resisters normally cannot complain, They 
must instead regard the sentences as a means 
of furthering their cause and strengthening 
their movement. Where civil disobedience 
is widespread the Government is compelled 
to provide the necessary enforcement per- 
sonnel, administrative machinery, and 
punishment facilities to cope with the large 
number of disobedient subjects. 


The enforcement problems for governments 
facing large-scale organised civil disobedi- 
ence are peculiar, partly because deliberate, 
open, peaceful disobedience is not usual, 
but mainly because the dissenters not only 
are not afraid of the penalties but virtually 
ask to be arrested. Governments have 
therefore often reacted with some uncer- 
tainty. 


The example of people willing to undergo 
penalties and hardships for their conscien- 
tious dissent may lead increasing numbers 
of the public to think about the issues for 
the first time. This thus encourages policies 
to be chosen consciously, rather than 
accepted passively. It may even result in 
the minority becoming the majority. In 
that case, of course, the change of policy 
may be made by the usual constitutional 
methods. Where the Government does not 
bow to the changed views, or does not allow 
the usual constitutional means for changing 
governments to be used,’ then the new 
majority of dissenters to Government policy 
have peaceful means of civil disobedience 
and other forms of non-violent action by 
which they can act peacefully to alter the 
policy or the Government and_ restore 
majority rule. 

But it may not happen that the dissenters 
are successful in convincing the majority. 
In that case the minority cannot force the 
majority to accept the change of policy. 
| There is no such thing as a “non-violent 
' coup d’ état.” Those who envisage that they 
could become some kind of incongmious 
“Gandhian Jacobirs” and, while a clear 
minority, impose their will on the majority 
which believes in the existing policy are 
obviously ignorant of the nature of non- 
violent action and are harbouring ideas 
which are irresponsible and dangerous in 
the extreme. 


If a policy is to be permanently secured by 
non-violent means it can only be done by 
building up conviction in its rightness 
Jamong the population to the point where it 
has majority support and strength to carry 
through its policy and to defend it non- 
violently against minority attempts by 
violence to impose the old policy. 


It is possible that a minority could by 
purely obstructionist non-violent tactics 
bring about the fall of a Government in a 
parliamentary system. But to think that this 
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would amount to victory is pure ignorance. 
This would not necessarily, nor even prob- 
ably, bring about the desired new policy. 
With the majority still supporting the old 
policy and alienated from considering the 
minority’s case by their obstructionism, a 
new and more repressive regime supporting 
the old policy could come to power - either 
constitutionally or by coup d'état, Obstruc- 
tionism thus could lead to the minority 
becoming a still smaller, minority with re- 
duced chances of achieving its objectives. 


If, as is unlikely, a minority Government 
should come to power favouring the new 
policy against the wishes of the majority, it 
could only maintain itself against the prob- 
ably strong opposition on such a crucial 
issue by itself becoming repressive of the 
majority and depending for its existence in 
the last resort upon the very military means 
it allegedly opposed. 

Understood in terms of the nature of civil 
disobedience, and of non-violent action in 
general, a minority cannot impose its will 
upon a majority which believes in its own 
policy. There is no substitute for quality 
and genuine strength in a non-violent move- 
ment, and there is no alternative to building 
up majority support for the views of the 
dissenters. If, therefore, non-violent action 
in general, and civil disobedience in par- 
ticular, is to advance the ininority dissenters’ 
cause, it must conform to certain standards 
which not only make it effective in the long 
run but also simultaneously make it compat- 
ible with democracy. 
Qualities Dis- 


V. Democratic of Civil 


obedience. 


Civil disobedience withdraws support and 
obedience from a policy or regime in pro- 
portion to the numbers of citizens who dis- 
approve of it and are willing to pay the 
price for that withdrawal - usually imprison- 
ment. Given the maintenance of the quality 
of the action, the seriousness of the chal- 
lenge of the civil disobedience to the Gov- 
ernment is thus roughly in proportion to 
the numbers among the citizens who feel 
strongly enough on the issue to take part 
in it. 

Organised civil disobedience combines cer- 
tain qualities which have formerly been be- 
lieved to be incompatible. It allows for 
direct, immediate militant action by those 
strongly dissenting from the established 
policy and who feel that they “ must” act 
against it at once. ‘This quality was for- 
merly believed to be possessed only by 
political violence. With civil disobedience, 
however, there is no injury or death in- 
flicted by the dissenters, and no destruction 
of property. There is respect for the oppo- 


nents and for the majority, The dissent is 
expressed in an orderly and _ peaceful 
tnanner - important qualities of democracy. 
It has even been argued that civil disobedi- 
ence involves a profound respect for the law 
itself, the disobedients acting openly and 
being willing to accept the legal penalty for 
disobedience as the price in a democracy 
for expressing extreme dissent in direct 
action. 


All these are qualities which, it was formerly 
believed, were possessed only by adherence 
to the normal constitutional means of a 
parliamentary democracy. Civil disobedi- 
ence, it is thus argued, combines the 
strengths of both direct action and grad- 
ualism in political conflicts while avoiding 
the undesirable moral and political conse- 
quences of beth political violence and. in- 
action in face of fundamental conflicts. 


VU. The Choice: Violent or Non-violent 
Action: 


The distinction between non-violent action 
in general and civil disobedience in partic- 
ular and political violence cannot be over 
emphasised, The moral implications and 
immediate human consequences, as well as 
the long-run social and political effects are 
radically different. Civil disobedience is an 
attempt to act peacefully and democratically 
in cases of basic conflicts on which the 
minority finds itself unable to compromise 
on essentials or passively to acquiesce. It 
is resorted to only in cases of extreme dis- 
sent on which - in the absence of a non- 
violent alternative - the dissenters would 
very . possibly have resorted to political 
violence, such as assassinations or bombings. 
Civil disobedience is thus not a substitute 
for conventional constitutional means, but 
for political violence. 


It is, therefore, disturbing that the attempt 
is often made to equate civil disobedience 
and violence. For instance, the judge, in 
his summing up at the “ Secrets ” trial, said: 


“Great emphasis has been laid upon the 
fact that in this campaign strict directions 
were given that the campaign was to be 
conducted in a non-violent manner. 
Members of the jury, if a man deliber- 
ately commits a crime it is wholly imma- 
terial whether he does so by non-violent 
or violent methods, unless the use of 
violence is an essential ingredient of the 
crime, . It is quite immaterial if in 
fact they all agreed to enter upon this air 
station ‘whether they did so by violent or 
non-violent methods.""14 


In a legal sense admittedly, the judge’s 
statement is corect; the breaking of the law 
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is the breaking of the law. However, the 
six were not being tried for actually com- 
mitting civil disobedience, but for organising 
it, Such a prosecution is based upon a view 
of the social and political consequences of 
{hat act, and here the question of whether 
the means are violent or non-violent is 
relevant to whether they should be tried 
on that charge. 


For in considering the constitutional question 
of whether or not people should be prose- 
cuted for organising civil disobedience, the 
question of whether the dissent is violent or 
not is a highly important one. The attempt 
to equate the two techniques, by ignoring 
their different consequences and implications, 
can only be seen as based upon ignorance of 
these differences or a desire to crush the 
expression of dissent by civil disobedience 
at all costs. 


Another example of this questionable equat- 
ing of non-violent with violent action was 
seen in the appeal to the Lords, where civil 
disobedience was likened to sabotage. Yet 
there was - to my knowledge - no reference 
to “sabotage” in the original trial of the 
six where it would have been easy to refute 
it. It is quite clear that the Lords in pro- 
nouncing judgment found it possible ta 
stretch the Official Secrets Act, 1911 - which 
was never intended to deal with prosecuting 
organisers of such things as non-violent civil 
disobedience - to make it usable against the 
six by equating their intended action with 
“ sabotage.” 


Lord Reid, for example, said that the side 
note to section | (1), “ Penalties for spy- 
ing,” could not be used as an aid to con- 
struction so as to limit the scope of the 
action (that is to spying only). “ Moreover. 
it is impossible to suppose that this section 
does not apply to sabotage, and what was 
intended to be done in this case was a kind 
of temporary sabotage.”?5 
Lord Radcliffe, concurring, said: 
“The saboteur, just as much as the spy 
in the ordinary sense, is contemplated as 
an offender under the Act, But, if so 
(sic), the Appellants were saboteurs in this 
case, for... it was their avowed pur- 
pose to interfere with and obstruct the 
operation of this airfield... . The ques- 
tion upon which this appeal turns is 
whether they were any the less saboteurs 
within the range of the Act because they 
wished to use their obstruction and inter- 
ference as a demonstration in the hope 
that through some long process of agita- 
tion and persuasion the policies they can- 
vassed would be adopted.” Lord Dev- 
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lin similarly referred to “sabotage” in 
his concurring judgment.17 


It would appear then that this was the basis 
upon. which a law designed for dealing with 
spying and sabotage was interpreted to allow 
it to be used for prosecuting organisers of 
non-violent civil disobedience - a method 
of protest new on the political arena for 
which existing legislation did not apparently 
otherwise allow. But this equation of 
“sabotage” with “non-violent civil dis- 
obedience” is a blatant distortion of the 
facts. If this was, as it appears, the basis 
on which prosecution under the Official 
Secrets Act was justified, it is quite possible 
that in a future case a better informed judge 
or jury could dismiss such a prosecution. 


“Sabotage,” according to the Shorter 
Oxford English Dictionary, is defined as 
“The malicious damaging or destruction of 
an employer’s property by workmen during 
a strike or the like: hence yen. anv 
malicious or wanton damage.” Civil diso- 
bedience is a very different thing. There 
aré many reasons why sabotage is incon- 
sistent with non-violent action, and why its 
introduction into such a movement would 
setiously weaken it. The equation of the 
two, unless backed by unquestionable 
evidence, must be assumed to be due to 
blatant ignorance or else a deliberate 
attempt to create a false impression to 
divert attention from the real issues. 


Another false understanding of civil dis- 
obedience was shown by Lord Radcliffe’s 
concurring judgment. Speaking of the 
appellants’ intentions, he said: “ Nothing 
short of an obstruction would have suited 
their purpose.”!8 In civil disobedience, 
however, it is not the actual successful 
committing of the intended specific act 
which is the most important. It is the 
attempt to do sq. : 
For example, in India, in 1930, when there 
were massive attempts to manufacture salt 
illegally, if the person was arrested before 
the making of the salt was completed, this 
did not defeat his object, for the salt tax 
law had been violated by his attempt, and 
the State had demonstrated that in order 
to maintain its policies it was necessary to 
arrest thousands of peaceful subjects. 

This revealed the normally hidden violence 
of the system, trained the population in 
resistance and further alienated the people 
from the Government. 

Similarly, if anti-racial-segregation demon- 
strators in the Deep South are arrested as 
they enter a segregated waiting room instead 
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of after they have been in it for a while. 
their action has not been defeated but has 
achieved its essential purpose. 

if the numbers of disobedient subjects grow 
so large. owing to decreasing support for 
the government’s policy. or there is a 
“ change of heart ” in the opposition, so that 
the dissenters are ultimately permitted to 
continue the specific act without inter- 
ference. so much the better from their 
standpoint. But-—and this point is import- 
ant in considering the role of civil dis- 
obedience in a parliamentary democracy— 
it is the attempt to commit the act which 
constitutes the civil disobedience and if all 
the demonstrators are arrested as soon as 
this attempt is made and outward formal 
“order” is thus quickly restored—thus 
satisfying the government—the act has still 
achieved its purpose in being an act of 
defiance and of withdrawal of consent which 


the government has been forced to 
recognise. 
VU. A Democratic Expression of Extreme 


Dissent 

The answer to our original question, is 
organised civil disobedience democratic ? 
thus gradually becomes clearer. Basic to 
that answer is our view of democracy. It 
involves. of course, basic civil liberties and 
respect for both the minority and the 
majority. 
But democracy. as [ see it. means essentially 
that the citizens have a genuine voice in 
determining the course of their own lives 
and of the policies of their government and 
country. With the present increasing cen- 
tralisation of a}l kinds of power, the active 
participation of the citizenry——basic to 
democracy—-is more important than ever. 
Equally important, democracy means that 
social and political changes are to be made 
without resort to political violence. Par- 
Jiamentary institutions have served as a 
means toward this end. It was always clear, 
however, that these were not the sole means 
of making peaceful changes. 
No one questions the democratic qualities 
of a public protest meeting, distribution of 
leaflets, publication of political articles and 
books, a picket line or a strike, a petition 
to the government, or a campaign to educate 
the public on a particular issue. All these 
actions may be aimed at influencing the 
majority, the parliament and the govern- 
ment. But they are all clearly extra- 
parliamentary. This does not make them 
less democratic. Similarly, organised civil 
disobedience is not intrinsically undemo- 
cratic because it too is extra-parliamentary. 
Civil disobedience is often dismissed as 
coercive, but, as we have noted, though 
it may cause difficulties to the government 
and the majority, minority civil disobedience 
cannot force a government to reverse its 
policies if it and the majority really believe 
in them and are determined to carry them 
out. 
In his summing up in the Official Secrets 
trial of the six members of the Committee of 
100 in February 1962, the Attorney-General, 
expressing concern at what might happen 
were civil disobedience to become more 
widespread, said: 

“Task you to consider what would hap- 

pen if other bodies adopted the same 

course. If that happened, it would be an 

end, would it not, to the rule of law. It 

would lead to the end of democracy, to 

anarchy and possibly dictatorship.” !9 
It is my contention that this is simply not 
true. As I have argued, rather than 
destroying democracy, the introduction of 
the right to organise civil disobedience 
would strengthen it by meeting one of its 
major existing weaknesses—the absence of 
a democratic means of expressing extreme 
dissent—and reduce the more serious 
dangers to democracy posed by passivity 
and political violence. Rather than being 
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horrified at the prospect of other groups 
adopting civil disobedience one might be 
gratified that they had. thereby rejected 
political violence with its anti-social and 
anti-democratic effects. 

Organised civil disobedience is somewhat 
comparable on the political level with strikes 
in the industrial field, except that in the 
former only a portion of the persons 
involved withdraw their co-operation with 
the system. Strikes are designed to take 
place when established procedures for deal- 
ing with disputes have failed to produce 
agreements. They, too, are a substitute for 
violent action, such as murdering the 
employer or bombing the factory. Instead, 
the men non-violently withdraw their co- 
operation with the opponent. However 
misused strikes have been at times, it is 
generally agreed that the right to strike is 
an essentially democratic right. 

Even so, there are of course sanctions 
against strikes. While refusing to work the 
workers get no wages and this, though not 
a legal sanction, operates to discourage 
strikes except where the issue is deeply felt. 
Similarly in organised civil disobedience, 
sanctions exist which would in a much 
greater degree discourage people from prac- 
tising it except in extreme cases. 

The numbers of groups, therefore, likely 
to adopt civil disobedience are not large, 
being limited to those who feel sufficiently 
deeply about the issue to be willing to 
accept imprisonment and other suffering for 
their refusal passively to submit.2° If the 
dissent is that deeply felt it is desirable 
that the group should have some strong, 
but peaceful, means of expressing its 
objections. 

I am therefore suggesting that our present 
democratic system be improved by making 
provision for the expression of extreme 
dissent through recognition of the right to 
organise civil disobedience with no prosecu- 
tions being made for such organising and 
promoting. The committing of civil dis- 
obedience would of course by definition 
continue to be illegal, and as long as arrests 
and prosecutions were made under the law 
chosen for disobedience they would be 
regarded as fair and reasonable within the 
framework of existing parliamentary demo- 
cracy. This would provide the society with 
a democratic outlet for extreme dissent and 
with a kind of barometer by which the 
extent and intensity of extreme dissent 
would be measured. Organised civil dis- 
obedience thus would provide an orderly 
peaceful substitute for political violence 
with its anti-democratic qualities. 

On the other hand, the attempt itself to 
prevent the peaceful expression of radical 
dissent by organised civil disobedience poses 
grave threats to democracy. By interfering 
with such organisation the government 
forces the society to restrict the normal 
civil liberties which a dissenting group may 
wish to use to discuss their views or to 
promote a demonstration by civil dis- 
obedience. 

Permission for meetings to be held in 
Trafalgar Square, a traditional site for free 
speech, has been refused when assurances 
were not granted that civil disobedience 
would be neither discussed from the plat- 
form, nor any literature distributed advo- 
cating it during the meeting. The giving 
out of leaflets and the holding of poster 
parades, have been stopped when they 
referred to civil disobedience. The first 


20Whether, and if so, how non-violent 
sanctions might be developed in govern- 
ment to replace legal sanctions dependent 
upon violence is a separate question; we 
are not here attempting to describe an ideal 
non-violent society but to make certain 
modifications in the present system which 
will improve it in the right direction and 
on which some general agreement might 
conceivably be possible at an early date. 
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politica], police raids for some time on 
people’s homes and offices took place. 
if, on the other hand, the approach I have 
advocated were adopted. while prosecutions 
for committing civil disobedience would be 
quite in order, the above restrictions on 
normal civil liberties would be quite 
unnecessary. Lifting these restrictions could 
thus at certain stages of a movement con- 
siderably ease and simplify the task of the 
police. At times in the past when restric- 
tions were placed on civil liberties, one 
result was an increase in the numbers com- 
mitting civil disobedience, for people then 
saw a connection between that act and the 
preservation of freedom. At times, such 
restrictions have simply enlarged the scope 
of cisil disobedience, by making it possible 
to commit it by holding prohibited meetings, 
distributing prohibited literature, etc. 
But what if a government faced with a 
significant movement of extreme dissent 
persists in making organised orderly civil 
disobedience not only illegal but seriously 
attempts to make it impossible ? Unless 
knowledge of the principles, theory and 
application of non-violent action are widely 
permeated throughout the movement and 
population, there is a strong likelihood of 
the movement organising itself on an 
“underground,” ie. secret, basis. 
This, as I have already argued in_ this 
journal (Dec. 29, 1961), would have serious 
consequences for the movement as well as 
for the society. It would probably lead to 
a numerically smaller but more desperate 
movement, tending to use whatever means 
it could, very possibly including acts of 
political violence. ; 
As Gandhi said when the British were so 
furious at his 1930 civil disobedience move- 
ment—would they prefer violence? That 
is in fact the alternative in such cases of 
radical conflict, and unfortunately it is often 
the case that rulers do prefer their protesting 
subjects to revolt with violence, for they 
are more easily crushed and discredited 
when they do. 
This development would, however, be dis- 
astrous both for the cause of the dissenting 
group, for the society, and destructive of 
democracy. The chances of it occurring 
will be greatly reduced if it is recognised 
that a democratic society requires some 
means of expressing extreme dissent and 
that this need can best be met by a legal 
recognition of the right to organise civil 
disobedience to do so. Whether this is 
accepted may depend upon whether the 
citizens and government are more interested 
in suppressing dissent or in maintaining 
and improving a democratic society. 
1X. Standards for Civil Disobedience in a 
Democracy 
When organised civil disobedience is to be 
practised in a parliamentary democracy, 
there must then be certain standards ot 
behaviour to which both sides must con- 
form if fair play is to be observed and if 
the democratic qualities of that society are 
to be maintained and enriched. The 
failure of either side to conform to these 
may severely threaten the democratic 
qualities of that society. I tentatively 
suggest the following standards : 
For the non-violent actionists : 
(1) The action must be absolutely non- 
violent in all circumstances, in face of all 
provocation, retaliation and _ repressive 
measures. The actionists ought even to 
seek to avoid engendering permanent 
animosity and hostility and to maintain 
friendly relations with al! involved (while 
recognising that temporary hostility may 
despite all efforts sometimes be aroused by 
the mere existence of dissent). 
(2) The organisation responsible for laying 
the plans for the action must operate 
openly and above board. All plans for 
action must be revealed publicly in advance 
of the action, including to the police and 
other relevant governmental agencies. 
(3) As iong as prosecution is brought 
under the law or regulation chosen for 
disobedience, the actionists must ‘be willing 
to accept the penalties provided in the law 
for disobedience, such as fines or imprison- 
ment. 
(4) Except where brutality, attempts at 
humiliation or other unjust treatment have 
occurred; or in very special cases, the 
prisioner should co-operate with the police 
and prison authorities from the time of his 
arrest. Imprisonment is seen as the 
penalty the democrat must accept for prac- 


tising civil disobedience as a means of 
furthering his convictions. 

(5) The non-violent actionists must behave 
in a disciplined, dignified manner in ali 
circumstances. 


(6) The demonstrators will not seek te be 
simply obstructionists nor to bring down a 
government supported by the majority. 
For the government : 

(1) Where a law is not being violated, the 
non-violent action must be allowed to pro- 
ceed peacefully without interference. Basic 
civil liberties, including the right to picket. 
distribute jeaflets, hold parades, public 
meetings, etc., must not be interefered with. 
even when these advertise civil dis- 
obedience. we 
(2) The penalties imposed on the dis- 
obedient demonstrators must ‘be limited to 
the maximum—and this must be reasonable 
—contained in the law chosen for dis- 
obedience and laws not intended to deal 
with such behaviour must not be invoked. 
(3) Extra-legal measures, such as beatings, 
shootings, brutalities, etc., either before or 
after arrest must in no circumstances be 
permitted. 

(4) Disproportionate punishment of a few 
only of the demonstrators or organisers 
must be regarded as selective justice and 
hence unfair. 

(5) The right to organise and practice 
collective civil disobedience, subject to the 
above standards, must be recognised as a 
peaceful democratic substitute for political 
violence. 

(6) While conforming to the above stan- 
dards, a government is justified in arresting 
and sentencing demonstrators practising 
civil disobedience under the norma! pro- 
visions of the law chosen for disobedience. 
With both sides conforming to such stan- 
dards as these, regardless of the rights and 
wrongs of the disagreements, the contest 
while admittedly causing inconveniences to 
the government and the majority will enrich 
the ability of the democracy to deal with 
extreme dissent in a democratic manner. 
This set of “standards” is nothing 
radically new, but amounts essentially to a 
return to the actual practice in London 
during the first two demonstrations by the 
Committee of 100. In both cases there was 
no restriction placed on advanced publicity. 
Trafalgar Square was available for an 
advance meeting and assembly point, and 
demonstrators marched down Whitehalt 
accompanied by police. In the first case no 
arrests were made and in the second, over 
800 people were arrested. From the stand- 
point of democracy, these were far more 
creative ways of dealing with extreme 
dissent than by the later prosecutions under 
the Official Secrets Act. 


X. Conclusion 

My general proposal, that the organising 
of civil disobedience be permitted in a 
parliamentary system, admittedly involves 
a modification of some existing policies and 
perhaps even legal concepts. But, I would 
argue, it would enrich and strengthen the 
democratic system by providing an answer 
to the problem which existing democratic 
theory and practice has never really faced 
-~i.e. the problem of a means to express 
extreme dissent. 

The development of non-violent action, 
including civil disobedience, in facing con- 
flicts within the society may, in turn, help 
the country to resolve other problems. 
Civil disobedience is not only a means of 
achieving the just consideration of minority 
views. It could also assist in providing a 
means—along with other forms of non- 
violent action—by which the majority itself 
could act to defend the society and con- 
stitutional government when IHiberty is 
threatened, for example, by coup d'etat, for 
which there is also at present no con- 
stitutional answer. At present, military 
action which may fJead to civil war is the 
only means of dealing with it. But if the 
army along with a minority of the citizens 
supports the coup, then the majority is 
virtually helpless against it. 

The use of civil disobedience and other 
forms of non-violent action within the 
society could thus help to prepare people 
as a whole for meeting such crises as this, 
and even invasion, by producing experience 
in the application of an alternative tech. 
nique of struggle. The country 4s a whole 
would thus be more capable of instituting 
effective action against internal or external 
threats to its liberty. 


S. Jeffrey Baker 


Basutoland’s flying d 


In the heart of the remote Maluti Moun- 
tains of Basutoland, a small enclave of 
racial integration within the borders of the 
Republic of South Africa, the sound of an 
aeroplane engine broke through the fragile 
early morning air. I struggled from my 
sleeping bag, dipped my face into a pail of 
joltingly icy water, and rushed from my 
tent. Outside, in the chilly white light of 
the mountain sunrise, Basutos were run- 
ning towards the nearby airstrip in their 
colourful blanket dress and their children 
chased along behind, their bare, shiny 
bodies reflecting the new sun. 

As they ran, the people shouted elatedly 
to me, “Sefufane! Sefufane!” (literally 
translated, ‘Large bird!) “ Ngaka tla, 
ngaka tla!’ The doctor is coming! Far 
over the mountains the tiny dot of the 
doctor's plane buzzed towards us, made a 
wide circle over the Senquanane River 
valley to give notice to everyone in the dis- 
trict of his arrival, and then came in for a 
ianding on the short, pitted airstrip next to 
the crowd of anxiously waiting people. 
From the plane stepped a husky man with 
a smile of warm greeting on his sunbumt 
face. After a cup of coffee, he began to 
examine his patients inside a stuffy and 
damp little mud rondavel which had to 
serve as a clinic until better facilities, soon 
to be erected, were finished. In a nearby 
hut, Molefi, a Mosotho trained by the 
doctors, and I dispensed medicines. 


As the morning wore on scores of Basutos 
rode horses or walked into the village to 
see the doctor; some were so ill that friends 
had to carry them, others were well enough 
to walk alone. People kept arriving al] day 
fong, some having walked for many hours 
in their bare feet over the exhaustingly 
steep and dangerously stony mountain 
trails. One man with a broken leg had 
ridden a horse for five hours to reach the 
doctor; another came to tell us that his 
wife was too ill with a heart condition to 
move, and we promised to ride to see her 
before the doctor left. 


Soon the village was crowded with people 
who seated themselves on the grass around 
the doctor’s hut, patiently waiting their 
turn, The doctor worked quickly so that 
he could see everyone, but never so quickly 
that he did not have time to give each 
patient personal care.. 

When the doctor flew off the next evening 
to visit another village, he had examined 
120 patients, working ten or more hours a 
day without having anything to eat but 
coffee and bread. 


This man is doctor-pilot Carl van Aswegen, 


the founder and central strength of 
BASOMED (Basutoland  Socio-Medical 
Service), a non-profit, inter-racial, non- 


sectarian organisation which is doing vital 
work here in southern Africa. 

Dr. van Aswegen, an Afrikaans-speaking 
South African, left a lucrative medical 
practice in South Africa three years ago to 
bring his medical skills and social ideals to 
the people of Basutoland, especially to 
those who live in the remote, nearly in- 
accessible Maluti Mountains. Medical ser- 
vices in Basutoland, provided mainly by 
Government and missionary agencies, are 
concentrated mostly in the lowlands, which 
comprise about one-third of the territory. 
The remaining two-thirds of the country 
consist of barren mduntains ranging from 
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A road in Basutoland: bad 


communications are a major problem 


for the medica! services 


7,000 to 11,000 feet, and are served medi- 
cally by a small fraction of the country’s 
available medical service, although approx- 
imately one-third of the country’s one mil- 
lion inhabitants live in these mountains. 
The main reasons for this uneven distribu- 
tion of medical and related services are 
lack of road communications into the 
mountains; lack of funds to establish facili- 
ties under difficult conditions; and un- 
willingness on the part of most medical 
practitioners tu settle and practise in the 
remoteness and isolation of the mountain 
ranges. 

Now, however, approximately 95,000 people 
in the mountains are able to reach medical 
aid. Since Dr. van Aswegen began his 
work in February, 1959, his idea has deve- 
joped into a well organised operation kept 
alive by himself, his BASOMED com- 
mittee and staff, the help of the Basuto 
people, and donations from people who 
have heard about BASOMED. Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer is a sponsor and MEDICO in 
New York has contributed drugs. Recently 
the Oxford Committee for Famine Relief 
donated a Super Cub aeroplane, thus enab- 
ling the doctor to fly to mountain areas in 
slightly over an hour, a journey that would 
otherwise take from five to eight days on 
horseback, and to fly desperately stricken 
patients out of the mountains to the 
BASOMED clinic in the towlands at 
Masianokeng or to Government hospitals. 


Dr. van Aswegen has managed to carry on 
his work despite tremendous obstacles which 
constantly imperil the continuation of 
BASOMED - obstacles of both political and 
natural character. Politically, Basutoland 
is a hot spot, for it is a country which has 
been held back for so long that any move- 
ment of a progressive nature is immediately 
branded by many people as ‘ Commun- 
istic.” It is also a rugged country of hazard- 
ous horse trails and horrendous winds. The 
trails require a horseman to be an acrobat, 
and the winds a high degree of skill and 
courage of a pilot. Quite recently the 
BASOMED aeroplane was strongly moored 
at a mountain village when incredible winds 
suddenly broke the mooring cables and 
blew the plane backwards six hundred 
yards, demolishing, thankfully, only the tail. 


Though somehow the rest of the plane re 
mained undamaged, the three weeks lost 
and the cost of repairing the.plane were a 
disaster to BASOMED and to the people 
who did not receive all the medical help 
they should have had. Many people walked 
through the mountains for days to reach 
medical aid, only to find that the doctor 
could not arrive until he was eventually 
able to charter a plane. 


Yet somehow BASOMED has continued its 
service to the Basuto people and manages 
constantly to gain in strength. At present 
we are flying materials to the two moun- 
tain areas of Lesobeng and Kolberg for the 
construction early in £963 of two five-build- 
ing hospital units which will be equipped 
with two-way radio sets for communica- 
tion by the mountain staff with the Masi- 
anokeng base. Also we recently enlisted 
the services of another doctor, 2 Mosotho, 
who will work at Masianokeng in the Jow- 
lands, thus enabling Dr. van Aswegen to 
spend much more time in the mountains. 


BASOMED’s progress has not been only 
medical; it really is a socio-medical organ- 
isation. In order to make the full meaning 
of BASOMED'’s aims clear a brief explana- 
tion of Basutoland’s problems is necessary. 
There is an extremely serious problem of 
diet here as the land is terribly eroded and 
poorly cared for. It is a common thing for 
people to suffer and die of malnutrition, 
and in the coming year many will die of 
starvation as the severest drought in twenty 
years has this year cut off not only the 
usually meagre supply of vitamins, but also 
has diminished even the filling starch diet 
of mealies. Too many white people here 
say of the shocking conditions under which 
the Basuto people are living, “Oh, don’t 
you worry ... We've tried to help them, 
but you just can’t teach them anything. You 
give them funds and teach them farming 
methods and they can’t or won’t use them ! 
It's hopeless; they're entirely irresponsible. 
.. . God knows we've tried to help them.” 
Why is it that the Basuto people don’t 
thrive under such “ help and guidance ” ? 

It is only human for the Basuto people to 
resent the whites when most of the more 
generous whites proudly catry the “ white 
man’s burden” and treat the Mosotho with 
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paternal kindness. What if you were living 
in extreme poverty and a_ stranger 
approached you with a big nervous grin, 
patted you on the head, and with every 
movement and with every word said, 
“Here, poor thing, is a cremb which I 
generously give you from my well-stocked 
pantry ” ? 

There is only one way to aid the Basuto 
people: they must be given the oppor- 
tunity to help themselves. It is the aim of 
BASOMED to give them this opportunity; 
when men feel like men - when they have 
health and self-respect - then, and only 
then, will they be able to help themselves. 
BASOMED is establishing mountain clinics 
and is starting community development pro- 
grammes with these clinics as nuclei. The 
Basutos have given strong evidence of their 
sense of responsibility: although BASO- 
MED treats anyone without considering his 
ability to pay, some seventy per cent of 
those treated have contributed what they 
can towards the cost to help the work to 
continue. Three chiefs recently travelled 
down to Masianokeng from Kolberg where 
we are building a hospital to ask the doctor 
in what way they and the local people could 
help. 

This is just the beginning of the necessary 
co-operation between the Basuto people and 
BASOMED. Soon committees of Basuto 
people from the villages immediately sur- 
rounding each mountain clinic will be 
formed : then BASOMED will truly belong 
to the people of Basutoland. These moun- 
tain committees, in co-ordination with the 
central BASOMED committee in Maseru, 
will decide BASOMED policy and will 
handle clinic funds. Thus BASOMED 
hopes to fulfil its humane responsibility as 
a social and medical organisation of the 
Basuto people. 

S, Jeffrey Baker is an American college 
student who heard about BASOMED while 
studying medicine at Brown University. He 
says he was “ fascinated by the significance 
of such an organisation existing in the 
middle of the Republic of South Africa and 
excited by the fine work being done by 
BASOMED for the Basuto people.” He 
then took a leave of absence from college 
and went to join Dr. van Aswegen. 
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The Meaning of Contemporary Realism, 
by Georg Lukacs. Translated from the 
German by John and Necke Mander. 
(Merlin Press, 16s.) 


There is much talk about the influence of 
Communists on the peace movement, What 
about the influence of the peace move- 
ment on Communists ? 


This is a live issue east of the Elbe. Two 
or three years ago a collection of essays 
was published in East Berlin criticising the 
work of the Hungarian philosopher Georg 
Luk4cs.* It seems that one of his greatest 
and most characteristic errors consists in 
attaching more importance to the peace 
movement than to the opposition between 
the socialist and capitalist “camps.” The 
orthodox view, of course, is that peace 
depends mainly on _ strengthening the 
socialist forces. Without this strength (so 
the argument runs) the peace appeals of 
intellectuals and the millions of signatures 
to the Stockholm peace petition would be 
of smal] account. 

lf Lukacs is in error in seeing things differ- 
ently. it is an error that most readers of 
Peace News will find congenial. We are 
quite familiar with the argument that the 
peace of the world depends on the armed 
might of the USA, and we are often told 
that we must not rely overmuch on the 
consequences of “ de-Stalinisation ” m the 
socialist countries. Luk4cs helps us to 
put our own replies to these arguments in 
a wider perspective. 

The Meaning of Contemporary Realism was 


*Georg Lukdcs und der Revisionismus. Ed. 
by Hans Koch. 
15s 6d). 


(Aufbau-Verlag Berlin, 


War, peace, the atom bomb - 
here are the conclusions reached 
by the greatest mind of modern times 


Edited by OTTO NATHAN and HEINZ 
NORDEN. How the greatest mind of modern 
times worked from 1914 until 1955 on the 
problems of war, peace, and the atom bomb. 
This book is also a history of the modern peace 
movement and much of the material is here 
published for the first time. This is the living 
record of more than forty years of Einstein’s 
untiring struggle to mobilize forces all over the 
world for the abolition of war and the creation 
of a supranational organization 50s 
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written just before the Hungarian rising of 
1956. It was first published two years later 
in Hamburg. Lukacs is concerned in the 
first place to criticise the work of the 
“ avant-garde” in modern Western liter- 
ature. The technical innovations of writers 
like Kafka, Joyce, T. S, Eliot and so on, 
express a loss of perspective - a loss which 
stems from the failure of belief in the 
power of men to control their destiny. 
These writers find no hierarchy of signifi- 
cance in the experience which they work 
on in their art. They have a static view of 
the “human condition.” They feel like 
flies on flypaper. 


If, however, one believes that the human 
face is a community, and that everyone can 
play a part, however small, in shaping it, 
then this belief finds expression in what 
Lukfcs calls realism. It may be the 
socialist realism of Sholokhov or the bour- 
geois critical realism of Thomas Mann - 
whether socialist or bourgeois is of second- 
ary importance. What matters is that the 
writer should reject fatalism. 


It is LukAcs’ preoccupation with the actual 
development in society, in all its depth and 
richness, that leads him to criticise an over- 
simple socialist realism. Reality, said Lenin, 
is “sly,” and the exploration of the subtle 
processes of life is an exacting task to 
which few artists are equal. 


“That profound awe in the face of 
experience we find in great minds - 
Leonardo or Lenin, Goethe or Tolstoy - 
is based on this knowledge. As is the 
enduring spell of all works of art that 
evoke life's inexhaustible dynamism.” 
Lukacs believes that a People’s Democracy 
(like Hungary) needs the writings of critical 
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realists. Without theni the transitional 
stage from capitalism to Communism can- 
not be honestly explored. A creative writer 
should not be confused with an agitator. 
If he is obliged to supply immediate solu- 
tions to the political problems of the day 
his work will suffer. The complexity of 
human conflicts does not allow him to 
establish direct links between abstract prin- 
ciple and immediate experience. A Com- 
munist writer is necessarily partisan; but 
his partisanship must not inhibit him from 
feeling his way into all the contradictions 
in the social process. There is no point in 
writing stories which are abstract, bloodless, 
blurred. Luka4cs censures the Stalinist ob- 
session with enemy agents obstructing the 
building of socialism Many plays and 
novels gave the impression that the one 
thing needful was to expose the agent. 


“ Both before the agent's arrival, and after 
his exposure, there existed an idyllic state 
of non-conflict. Naturally, there will be 
spies and counter-revolutionaries as long 
as two rival social systems exist. But 
these elements only use for their own 
criminal purposes existing difficulties, 
contradictions, and mistakes.” 


Views like this are not partisan enough in 
temper to please orthodox comrades, but 
they are of rea] value to the peace move- 
ment in the West. It is precisely the feel- 
ing that we are opposed by ruthless par- 
tisans, eager to impose conformity and deve- 
lop a stark confrontation of the capitalist 
and socialist camps, that gives strength to 
the advocates of militarist policies. To 
accept socialism as the result of the give 
and take of intimate relations between 
different countries is one thing; to submit 
to the confident guidance of Communist 
midwives of a new = society is quite 
another. 


One must add that Luk4cs would not accept 
the bald distinction made in the last sent- 
ence. He is very much of a crusading 
Leninist, as readers of The Destruction of 
Reason will appreciate. But he is a 
crusader who takes the infidels very seri- 
ously. He is more apt to develop points 
of genuine contact than to schematise 
everything into a simple order of battle. 
Lukacs develops his view of realist art con- 
cisely and suggestively. It is a pleasant 
exercise to apply his categories to the work 
of Osborne, Wesker and Pinter, 


Peter Worsley 
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Zambia Shall be Free, by Kenneth D. 
Kaunda. (Heinemann, {2s 6d.) 


The importance of the training provided by 
the evangelical Nonconformist sects as 
breeding grounds for future British Labour 
leaders has been one of the classic themes 
of the social historian in this country. But 
their importance as sources of dissent here 
is as nothing compared to their significance 
in colonial situations, despite the fact that 
the missions rarely preached any overtly 
unorthodox social doctrines. What they did 
preach was sturdy Protestant individualism 
plus a social ethic. They monopolised 
education. Inevitably, therefore, the new 
elites who were to lead African emancipa- 
tion movements had this early Christian 
background. 


Kenneth Kaunda's history is quite typical. 
He is the son of the first African mission- 
ary despatched to the Bemba country in 
Northern Rhodesia by the famous Church 
of Scotland mission at Livingstonia. His 
early life is the story of so many other 
African leaders: it centres, not round poli- 
tics, but around the struggle for education: 
when his father died young Kaunda was 
only able to find the necessary fees for his 
schooling - the large sum of a whole half- 
crown per year - through the kindness of 
a neighbour. He quickly learnt the virtues 
of self-help, but equally quickly the need 
for each to help one another. 


School introduced him to Anglo-Saxon 
Christian and liberal literature; friendship 
with an Indian sympathetic to African 
nationalism brought him to Gandhi's writ- 
ings and teachings. Later contact with 
other African nationalist movements made 
him link Nkrumah’s “ positive action” to 
pure non-violence. Kaunda has remained 
firmly committed to non-violence, however, 
not just because of his Christian and Gand- 
hian convictions, but also because of the 
overwhelming weakness of the Africans in 
the face of Welensky’s forces: “ What is 
the point of having the people one struggles 
for killed ? Who is going te profit... 
with half the population gone ? ” 


His life history is close to that of millions 
whom he leads. He, too, has travelled up 
and down the Great North Road looking 
for work, though as a teacher, not a mine- 
worker. He has been subject to the indig- 
nities of the colour bar; has had to scrape 
shillings together by peddling second-hand 
clothes from the Congo; and eventually, 
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like his people, had to move into politics. 
The fantastic difficulties of African political 
organisation occasionally peep through: 
organising a territory about the size of 
England on a bicycle; running the Zambia 
African National Congress from a_ two- 
room house in which ten people lived. 


He has not become bitter. He works reso- 
lutely to keep the links with Chiefs and 
with Whites and Indians, and, above all, to 
restrain the ‘‘ roughs and toughs ” who waat 
violence. He is a singularly humane per- 
son, and to me some of the most interest- 
ing parts of the book are those passages 
where he describes his contemplation of 
nature whilst in political detention; his 
compassionate concern for criminals whom 
he met in his several prison stays; or for 
the peasants who succumb to drink - all 
this in a way totally devoid of mission 
sanctimoniousness. 


In Northern Rhodesia, where Kaunda's 
UNIP and Nkumbula’s Congress today 
share power, there is still hope that blood 
may not need to be shed. We have moved 
away from the low-water mark of enforced 
Federation backed by Britain through to 
imminent break-up in which the dynamic 
leadership of Banda and Kaunda_ has 
brought important victories. But if 
Northern Rhodesia is lost as well as Nyasa- 
land the white supremacists will redouble 
their efforts to consolidate their strangle- 
hold in South Africa and Southern Rho- 
desia. There already, Pogo and Unkhonto 
we Sizwe, the new underground movements 
committed to violence, have begun opera- 
tions. We may well be on the brink of 
violence on a wide scale, and much of it is 
likely to be uncontrolled The blame will 
not lie just with Verwoerd, but with a 
British public which lets its Government 
give diplomatic comfort and military aid to 
South Africa in order to protect British 
investment, while we prate about “ under- 
standing” and “ generosity” in unloading 
on to the world starvation market the non- 
industrialised parts of Africa. In the mean- 
time we concentrate on competing in the 
markets of the advanced countries, 


Mr. Kaunda may save Northern Rhodesia 
from a blood-bath. but only a professional 
optimist can believe that violence will re- 
main as limited as it is now further south. 
If Mr, Kaunda can say he is getting im- 
patient, the end of the era of decolonisa- 
tion by consent may be in sight for Africa. 


THE 
VOYAGES 
OF 
EVERYMAN 


Earle Reynolds stating the case for uni- 
lateral disarmament in front of a Russian 
audience in Leningrad. This is one of many 
photos in a special “Peace News” illus- 
trated report on “The Voyages of Every- 
man,” published this week. The eight-page 
repert tells the story of Everyman I, which 
twice attempted to enter the U.S. Christmas 
island nuclear testing area last year; of 
Everyman II, which entered the Johnston 
Island testing area late last June; and of 
Everyman III, which sailed to Leningrad 
last autumn to protest against Soviet 
nuclear testing, 

Copics are obtainable from “Peace News,” 
5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1, at 6d per 
copy (plus 3d postage), 4s 6d per dozen, 
and 30s per 100 (post free). 

The American edition of the report is 
obtainable from the Committee for Non- 
Violent Action, 325 Lafayette Street, New 
York 12, N.Y., at 15 cents per copy, $1 per 
10 copies, $9 per 100. 
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One-man protest against the arms race 


Last week Ross Flanagan, a former stall 
menaber of the American Friends Service 
Committee, was released from prison after 
an individual protest against the arms race. 
On December 20 he had been arrested in 
Berkeley, California, because “I cannot 
spend another Christmas rationalising my 
complicity in the blasphemy of a nuclear 
war. The time has come for me to make 
clear my dissent and to embark upon an- 
other road.” 

Going to a busy corner he stood amid the 
traffic, When arrested he refused to sign a 
citation which would have freed him from 
arrest. When he was released, anyhow, he 


News in brief 


According to reports in last Saturday’s 
Times and elsewhere, West German Luft- 
waffe units may be used in an eventual 
NATO multilateral nuclear force, Sugges- 
tions that the U.S. Deputy Secretary of De- 
fence, Mr. Roswell Gilpatrick, proposed this 
in Bonn last week have been neither con- 
firmed nor denied. German manufactured 
F-104G planes might provide the basis of a 
future force. 

On Febru: 8 and 9 the CND group in 
Witney, Oxfordshire, held a 36-hour fast 
and collected over £40 for the Oxfam 
appeal for money and clothing. A leaflet 
given out by the fasters stated that at the 
moment the world is spending £90 million 
a day on war preparations; this caused 
some surprise among members of the 
public. 

A coffee-house in Los Angeles is donating, 
on a once-a-month basis, part of the pro- 
ceeds from its presentation of dance, song, 
etc., to help defray costs of a proposed 
peace centre in the area. 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation has new 
offices in the United Kingdom, at 9 Coombe 
Road, New Malden, Surrey. The London 
Union offices of the FoR are still at 29 
Great James Street, London, W.C.1, 

The South African permanent “ defence ” 
force is being increased by 50 per cent, Mr. 
J. Fouche, Minister of Defence, announced 
in the South African Parliament on Feb- 
ruary 11. There are about 23,000 men in 
the South African Army, Navy, and Air 
Force at present. This number will rise to 
about 34,000 as part of South Africa’s 
growing “defence” programme - Daily 
Telegraph, February 12. 

Lord Russell of Liverpool said in South 
Africa on February 14 that he had found 
many changes in the country since his visit 
seven years previously, but they were “not 
for the better.” He said: “ My impressions 
have not been favourable.” While in South 
Africa he had been in Cape Town and 
Transkei, met some Cabinet ministers, and 
also ex-Chief Lutuli - The Times, Feb- 
ruary 15. 


said he would block the roadway over and 
over again until he wag arrested. He was 
then remanded in custody to await the pro- 
bation report. Next day he was moved to 
the county jail in Oakland. 

A long-time Berkeleyan, Flanagan is the 
father of two pre-school children. He gave 
up.the AFSC job 18 months ago to make a 
trip speaking on peace and disarmament 
Since that time he has been employed in a 
food store. 

The day following his arrest his full state- 
ment appeared in the local paper as a full- 
page advertisement, It began: “Each year 
about this time I have found it harder and 
harder to reconcile my part in our nation’s 
military effort with the spirit and message 
of this holy season. Trying to live with the 
tensions of our nuclear age is difficult 
enough. But the contradiction between 
celebrating His birth and my own respon- 
sibility for policies which may mean the 
destruction of mankind - this is too much. 
It makes me ashamed. 

“A man lives by believing in something,” 
he continued. “But, when his life no 
longer reflects his beliefs, when he is 
oppressed by the burden of his own hypo- 
crisy, then he begins to die inside.” 

At the end of the long statement he said: 
“The time is right for miracles. But 
miracles require men who believe in them 
and their own capacity for good. People 
prepared to lose themselves in a search to 
reach and reactivate the best that is in all 
men. Not great people, not saintly people, 
but simply o1dinary people like you and 
me who will stop waiting upon others to 
act and dare to disarm ourselves.” 


SANE urges test 
ban treaty 


SANE (the US National Committee for a 
Sane Nuclear Policy) has written to Presi- 
dent Kennedy urging him to use the “ vast 
powers of his office” to begin to explain 
to the public how a nuclear test ban treaty 
would enhance American security. 

Signed by Homer A. Jack, the Executive 
Director of SANE, the letter warns of the 
danger of the impending spread of nuclear 
weapons to as many as eleven more 
countries, and suggests that the US could 
safely reduce the number of on-site inspec- 
tions which it insists on. 

“While there can be no fool-proof agree- 
ment,” the letter states, “an effective deter- 
rent against cheating does seem to be at 
hand. This conclusion is heightened by the 
summary of the study conducted this sum- 
mer by Institute for Defence Analyses at 
Woods Hole, Massachusetts, indicating that 
far less inspection is needed to detect 
cheating than was hitherto thought to be 
the case.” 


On January 17 Ross Flanagan's probation 
report was heard in a Berkeley court. He 
told the judge that if he was released he 
would repeat the offence. The judge sent 
him back to the county prison farm to 
serve a 20-day sentence, which ended on 
February 11. 


Ross Flanagan wrote to friends: ‘“ Now- 
adays, in this tense and troubled world, a 
father must decide whether to resign him- 


self to the inevitability of war and proceed 
to help his family get the most out of life 
in the time that remains or he must re- 
solve to sacrifice some of his family’s com- 
fort and time together to an effort to 
ensure that not only his own but all child- 
ren may have a better and brighter life 
and a future in which to grow up. I have 
chosen the latter.” 


—from The Peacemaker (Ohio, USA). 


Ghana Archbishop’s sit-down 


At the end of January an Archbishop staged 
a three-day sit-down outside a police station 
in Ghana - and succeeded in securing the 
release of a Ghanaian priest. 


According to the Daily Telegraph of Febru- 
ary 12, this story has been suppressed by 
the Ghana censorship and only came to 
light when the Daily Telegraph special 
correspondent in Nairobi heard of it from 
an informant arriving from Accra. 

The clash started when a Catholic priest 
wrote an article in the Catholic weekly 
Standard entitled ‘What is Nkrumahism?” 
Police arrested the priest and put him in 
the loca] prison without charging him. The 
African Archbishop went into action. 


Wearing his soutane, he went to the police 
station and asked for the release of the 
prisoner - this was refused. Then he told 
the authoritics he would sit on the steps 
of the police station until the prisoner was 
charged or released. 


For three days and nights, during which 
it rained heavily for part of the time, Arch- 
bishop Amissah sat it out. By the end of 
the first day 8,000 Ghanaians had crowded 
before the police station. Dr. Amissah led 
them in hymns and celebrated Mass on the 
police station steps. He rejected all attempts 
at persuasion by the authorities to make 
him move. After three days, the priest was 
released. 


nuclear age. 


A vital appraisal of the risks of nuclear war and what can - and 
must - be done to avert the catastrophe, by one of the best 
informed experts on nuclear weapons outside the Pentagon 


Kill and Overkill 
RALPH LAPP 


The world is perilously ill-informed about the most dangerous 
game in which humanity has ever participated - the game of nuclear 
strategy. This is the grim thesis of Dr. Lapp’s brilliant analysis 
which cuts clean through the confused and bewildering dialectics 
of defence specialists to make the issues starkly clear. 


‘Senn just out is Thinking About the Unthinkable by Herman 
ahn, author of On Thermonuclear War. 
controversial study of the political and military realities of the 


Both these books, vitally important to our future existence, 
are published by Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 20 New Bond Street, 
London W1, and are available through any bookshop 


Just published at 25s 


His new book is a 


Published at 25s 
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No such zone 


Mr. Christopher Isherwood is a fine, sensi- 
tive writer; a socialist, committed, conscious 
and concerned with the world and us - yet 
in 1938 when it seemed certain that there 
was going to be a war, what was his 
reaction ? 
“_.. I had supper with B., at the flat. 
Since I was there last, B. has bought a 
big mirror and hung it in the bedroom. 
We drank whisky, and then had sex in 
front of it... . But there was something 
cruel and tragic and desperate about the 
way we made love; as though we were 
fighting naked to the death. There was a 
sort of rage in both of us - perhaps 
simply rage that we are trapped here in 
September 1938 - which we vented on 
each other. It wasn’t innocent fun, like 
the old times in Germany - and yet, just 
because it wasn’t - it was fiercely exciting. 
We satisfied each other absolutely, with- 
out the smallest sentiment, like a pair of 
animals.” (Down there on a visit) 
Those empty, liberal men of the 1930s; 
those impotent middle-class radicals who 
couldn’t make any protest. Faced with the 
prospect of their country plunging headlong 
into a second world war, they welshed and 
ran away in a flood of self-pity. 


But, naturally, since 1938 everything has 
changed so much. 
All the Allied raids on Germany during 
the six years of World War II killed about 
500,000 people. 
Two small A-bombs dropped on Japan 
in August 1945 killed at least 100,000 
people. 
Early A-bomb (Hiroshima) 20,000 tons of 
TNT. 
Latest H-bomb (1961) 50,000,000 tons of 
TNT. 
(Black Paper) 
So much has happened. CND. New Left. 
On Leicester Square the fallen leaves lifted 
lazily from the ground. The display outside 
the cinema read - “ The day history held its 
breath - THE LONGEST DAY!!'” Already 
there was a queuel At the BBC, in the 
depths of Bush House canteen, a woman 
from Lively Arts in green-grey suede said 
to me ~- “But wouldn’t it really be just 
terrible if it did happen. Odds on you’d 
end on a word like ‘ blast’. . .", and there 
was a roar of laughter from This is Britain 
(The Authentic Voice). 
“Tt seemed to us that nothing useful 
could be achieved by ordinary people 
within 24 hours to prevent this event. We 
therefore decided to go as swiftly as pos- 
sible to a place where we might conceiv- 
ably survive a nuclear war - the west 
coast of Ireland.” 
Pat Arrowsmith and Wendy Butlin, 
letter to “Peace News’, November 2. 
I had arrived in London around mid-day, 
and it was all very exciting. I felt caught 
up in the life of a capital where everything 
was going so fast, like a 334 playing at 78 
counter-revolutions. Little vans in purple 
and silver-grey aluminium screeched around 
comers wearing headboards, freshly stuck, 
proclaiming “Doom. Megadeath. Cuba.” 
The faces of people in the street seemed all 
lit up; snatching up new editions to read 
the headline before the horses. God, it 
must have been marvellous in the war. Now 
I know - the comradeship, everyone being 
so kind, so friendly; the keeping of a stiff 


“Orta Nations 
Helpers Campaign — 


upper lip with a sour joke. The people of 
London had risen to the occasion, marvel- 
lously: stunned, surprised and paralysed as 
they are whenever there has been a sudden 
fall of snow, or a strike on the Under- 
ground. 


“TI went down to the American Embassy 
this evening. But the sense of futility 
was so great that I felt I was demonstrat- 
ing more out of force of habit than be- 
cause anything was being achieved.” 


(Richard Boston: A diary of eight days, 
“Peace News”, November 2) 


Arrived at C’s in time for Panorama. There 
were four of us, sitting in front of the screen 
- glued to an emotion-charged, round voice - 
Please remain seated. Hold your breath, 
for an all human humourless horror. The 
fire curtain is about to rise on this play 
where each of us has a part to play as 
Statistic (insignificant, dispensable, or dis- 
posable). And it came from less than a 2s. 
tube ride away, through the ether and down 
the grey tube to evaporate just before it 
arrived at the eye. This is a joke: a terrify- 
ing, set-up joke: an epic as glorious as The 
Coronation of Her Majesty: a part of series 
Drama ’62 - so supersonic and so thrilling, 
that like “one megadeath ” it is beyond all 
our understanding. We watched in silence. 
I let myself out. Go home and wait. 


“No one shouted ‘Hands off Cuba’. 
Numbed and dazed, the people of Bristol 
stood together in the centre of their city 
and waited to die.” 

(Sanity, December) 


Walked away from C’s, slowly down Shaftes- 
bury Avenue towards Piccadilly Circus for 
the bus. The streets were almost deserted 
apart from the newspaper fellas, making 
good on the same headline of “any minute 
now”. I queued for the bus. In front of 
me, silent and serious, were a group of 
Canadian sailors when from behind comes 
this man, all greasy raincoat and he starts 
off a raughting about the good the Cana- 
dians did in the last war when the Americans 
let us down, and how in this war we'd all 
stand together once again. And looking 
across at me were the red dots of the 
Sunday Times hoarding - “The Hidden 
Face of British Communism by Aidan 
Crawley” - “T'll pay the bus fares. I'll pay 
for you,” he says to the Canadians. 
The bus arrives, and up the stairs we all go. 
The bus starts, but there still on the pave- 
ment stands the greasy-mac man, pressing 
money into the conductor’s hand, smelling 
too sober and shouting after the bus - 
“They'll keep us free. They’re not Yankees. 
They'll not let us down.” - Round and down 
Haymarket, the conductor coming up the 
stairs with “fares please” and the Can- 
adians getting out their money, and the 
conductor saying “It’s all right, the man 
paid for you,” and people chuckling when 
suddenly comes this big bang - and silence 
on the upper deck. I looked out of the 
window and there on the street are two 
nippers letting off their bangers and squibs 
and laughing away. No one laughed on the 
upper deck. Still quiet. Along Pall Mall. 
No raughting. No smiles. A_ silence of 
small stones. 

“ Waited all evening. Sat in the pub in 

complete despair. When someone spoke, 

which was rare, you didn’t know if they 
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would get to the end of the sentence.” 


(Richard Boston: 

A diary of the eight days) 

By Victoria coach station one paper seller 

was saying to the other - “‘ We can sell these 

last few to them that come off the coaches. 

They won't know” - and the last papers 

still said - any minute now. It was half past 

ten as the men lifted their bundles into the 
station, nearly four hours stale. 


Got into the flat and went upstairs to join 
the after-dinner party. Talk rolled over 
large brandies and small cigars, and I kept 
looking at my watch and wanting to say - 
can we switch on the radio for the news? 
- but talk went on and on: liberal, intelli- 
gent: about the UN, and England and Israel 
as if years were ahead - but what of those 
ships, what if... and as the minutes ticked 
up to midnight I was still too small and 
frightened of the power of intelligent men 
to say - the news, shall we hear the news? 
- then at last people rose to say - I have to 
be up early. I really must go now. Alone I 
turned on the radio, turned to AFN and 
after Squires and Clooney and Anka and 
Riddle came the newscast brought to you 
by the wires of AP, UP, and... . 
Russell had sent a telegram. The ships 
hadn’t met. The Russians seemed to be 
turning back. Went to bed, impotent, ex- 
hausted, passive, gelded, an Isherwood of 
the 60s. 
In the morning there was heavy rain. At the 
coach station bookstand the woman was 
carrying on: “Oh, it had me worried, It 
really had me worried. It was just like the 
war it was, yesterday.” 
And didn’t we love it, all of us. Like can- 
nibals we love to eat ourselves, obsessed 
with suicide: and wasn’t it fun, because we 
were all running to the cliff’s edge like 
sheep to the slaughter, and over the edge. 
And we loved it. We were at the centre of 
things; our military blood, our love of fight- 
ing and crisis, and war and order - for we 
know our place - we were playing a part 
we knew very well - Kings and Pawns. We 
weren’t having to think for ourselves. There 
was no point. There are only two parts we 
are happy at - the leader and the Ied: élite 
and statistic. 
And the aluminium vans were screaming 
around on the wet tarmac - “ India Jatest! ” 
- and the newsboards read - “PM on Cuba ” 
- and the morning papers were thick with 
it - at last their language fitted the facts; 
at last there was order and drama, good and 
bad, black and white. 
The epic was over, 
By the afternoon the papers were hunting 
for a repeat performance; their sabre-rattling 
clichés were fitting around INDIA . CHINA 
- THE YELLOW PERIL. 
I walked past Foyles, and the little woman 
in black, faithful as ever, held out - “ Peace 
News. Pacifist paper. Peace News.” - 
pathos - protest. 

I gave a letter to the postman, 

He put it in his sack. 

But by early next morning 

He brought my letter back. 

She wrote upon it, 

Return to Sender. 

Address unknown. 

No such number. 

No such zone. 

(Elvis Presley) 


THIS 
IS YOUR 


WORLD 


Harlem misunderstocd 


“I sat with a committee, a Civi] Defence 
committee. We were trying to plan a token 
evacuation of a few square blocks, and we 
picked Harlem, just to make it more diffi- 
cult for ourselves. We had an old deputy 
fire chief from New York, and he described 
conditions in Harlem. He said: 


“* Folks, these people aren't built into the 
system, They don’t buy papers; they don t 
have radios; they don’t have ‘phones. 


“Tl never forget this line: he said, ‘ You 
can forget this, about evacuating Harlem; 
you are never going to do it. And he said, 
‘The man who invented the H-bomb does 
not understand Harlem.’ 


“TI know the man who invented the H- 
bomb. and I know this to be literally true.” 
- Michael Amrine, staff member of The 
American Psychologist, in a recorded dis- 
cussion in Washington, D.C., on July 26. 
1962. 


Not yet 


On February 7 Miss J. H. Vickers, Con- 
servative member for Devonport, asked the 
Home Secretary in the House of Commons 
whether ‘“ Householders’ guide concerning 
action to be taken in the event of a nuclear 
attack ” had been prepared, and when it 
would be distributed. 

Mr. Brooke replied that the recently pub- 
lished 9d booklet on advice to. be given to 
householders could be bought by any house- 
holder. He added: “I do not think this is 
the time for householders to start white- 
washing their windows and doing other 
things they might have to do in a real 
emergency.” 

Mr. Lubbock, Liberal M.P. for Orpington, 
then asked: ‘Does the Home Secretary 
consider that training should be given to 
the public in bricking up windows and fill- 
ing bookcases with earth, as is recom- 
mended in the booklet, during the space of 
four minutes ? ” 

“No, sir,” replied the Home Secretary. - 
Hansard, February 7. 


Beware Marxist dolls 


“The firm of Bullocks Inc., the biggest 
retail trade company in California, has filed 
a suit against the Committee for Boycotting 
the Sale of Communist Goods. The Com- 
mittee, which numbers about 1,000 members 
recruited from the extreme right wing, 18 
conducting an intensive campaign against 
products imported from the socialist 
countries. 

“The main objects of the boycott are ob- 
jects so very dangerous to the American 
way of life, as Polish ham, Yugoslav 
wickerwork, Hungarian dolls and Soviet 
caviar. 


“The firm of Bullocks Inc. is suing for 
three million dollars in damages.” - Polish 
Facts and Figures (London), January 26, 
1963. 


He's arrived 


“Jf we needed further proof that Harold 
Wilson has made it we got it this morning. 
“Hendon Borough Counci] sent a special 
team of workmen to clear the snow from 
Southway, the street where Mr. Wilson 
lives in Hampstead Garden Suburb. 


“We were working round the corner and 
we were suddenly told to go and clear the 
snow off Southway instead. I reckon it’s 
all in honour of Mr. Wilson,’ said one of 
the workmen.” - Evening 
February 15. 


i Ss 0 
HUNGER LUNCHES wanted... 


Have friends to ‘lunch’ (ask for hunger lunch leaflet) 


ENQUIRIES AND DONATIONS: OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR FAMINE RELIEF, 
Pax Famine Relief, clo Barclays Bank, Oxford 


Standard, 


World Peace Council 


I think that Professor Bernal is too intel- 
ligent and too political not to understand 
the diflerence between peace organisations 
supporting the Eastern alliance and non- 
aligned peace movements operating both in 
uncommitted countries and in the West: 


I think, tqo, that he will do himself and the 
World Peace Council a lot of harm if he 
tries to deny that there is a difference. He 
may, in that way, prevent the sort of co- 
existence and honest dialogue between them 
which is one of the aims of the Inter- 
national Confederation for Peace and Dis- 
armament. 

Stuart Hall, 

II Larkhall Rise, 

London, S.W.4. 


CND and the Communists 


Mrs. Juanita Grunewald says in her letter 
(Peace News, February 8): “Let us follow 
the example of Women Strike for Peace 
ifi the USA, which has boldly announced 
that it will advance shoulder to shoulder 
with anyone going in the same direction, 
regardless of political persuasion.” I would 
agree to this statement if it were not placed 
in the context of Mrs. Grunewald’s ad- 
monition to ignore the relevant differences 
between the Communist or Eastern bloc- 
aligned position and that of other segments 
of the peace movement. 


In order to determine whether people are 
“going in the same direction” as we, we 
must clearly define our own direction, then 
decide if their “direction” is, in fact, the 
same one. I am not sure that the WSP has 
done either of these things. Judging from 
Mrs. Dagmar Wilson’s statement that 
Fascists or Communists or others are wel- 
come in the WSP if they believe in peace, 
I would doubt it. 


It is unfortunate that the attempt to define 
and clarify a position which is independent 
of the assumptions of both power blocs 
has been conducted in the language and 
framework. of the McCarthy era. Liberals 
have tended to react to McCarthyism by 
ignoring or blurring the valid difference in 
goals and methods between a peace move- 
ment based on a belief in man as the para- 
mount element in society, and a peace 
movement based on a belief in the subjuga- 
tion of individuals to the demands of the 
society. 


I hate to sloganise, but peace and freedom 
are inextricably linked. We will not rid 
ourselves of the institution of war (which 
after all is the root of the problem even 
though nuclear weapons are the most hor- 
rible manifestation of it), if we do not 
recognise the nature of the profound change 
which is needed. Flowers and ridicule may 
have stayed the hand of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee for the 
moment; but its activities are an_ itlustra- 
tion of the existence in Western society of 
beliefs and practices which are present in 
greater measure in the totalitarian societies 
existing to my knowledge in all Communist 
countries except Yugoslavia. 


These differences cannot be wished away 
or ignored. Only through facing them can 
we build a peace movement which is rele- 
vant to the needs of today. 

Anne Stadler, 

13 Boundary Drive, 

Bengeo, 

Hertford. 


If ;Raymond Challinor has read my first 
article he will see that I have tried to point 
out in several places the difference between 
CND and the CP, quoting the same passage 
as himself (which incidentally he quotes in- 
correctly) about “ experience has shown that 
to make agreement on unilateral renuncia- 
tion of nuclear weapons a condition in the 
fight for peace only divides the movement.” 
The trouble is it doesn’t really work to talk 
about “the Communists” en bloc, nor to 
divide them into “ rebels * or “ subversives.” 
It isn’t that simple. John Gollan has said: 
‘Our policy (is) independent renunciation 
by Britain of the manufacture and use of 
nuclear weapons. . . .” Obviously, this 


isn’t the whole picture either. Maybe some- 


SILVER, JEWELLERY ... 


body's fooling someone; but some Com- 
munists evidently believe that British uni- 
lateralism is part of CP policy, though there 
are legitimate grounds for doubting whether 
it Is. 

My original letter to Colin Sweet was per- 
fectly clear. I wiote that Peace News had 
commissioned me to write a report on the 
question of the relationship between Com- 
munism and CND; that I understood he had 
information on this subject, and I would 
welcome any help or advice he could give 
me 


Though Mr. Sweet was away on holiday at 
the time, I was assured in a reply from 
Eileen Bernal that my letter would be passed 
on to him on his return. That he should 
*phone me after his holiday I took to mean 
he had read and understood my letter. 


I have re-read my report and the BPC liter- 
ature Mr. Sweet kindly forwarded to me, 
and I see no reason to alter what I have 
written. Apparently Mr. Sweet and I have 
no quarrel over my report of the substance 
of our ’phone conversation; and I certainly 
do not disagree with his assertion that I did 
not ask for material or information concern- 
ing the BPC’s policy. Mr. Sweet kindly 
volunteered this, and I have reported what 
he said. 


A systematic exposition of BPC history and 
policy was no direct part of my brief, and I 
never at any time implied that it was. 
Neither, so far as J know, was it ever Peace 
News’ intention to “present to its readers 
the policy and purpose of the BPC.” My 
brief was clearly stated in my letter to Mr. 
Sweet to be concerned with Communism 
and CND; and I naturally assumed that one 
of the reasons for the shortness of our 
*phone conversation was that there was little 
he wished to contribute on this particular 
topic. Mr. Sweet's letter makes it quite clear 
that this is still the case. Of course, if Mr. 
Sweet has any argument over the editonal 
policy of Peace News, this is hardly my 
province. If I have suggested that the policy 
of the BPC is suspect, this was not my direct 
intention, though it was probably inevitable 
by implication. For example, what exactly 
does Mr. Sweet mean by “the principal 
object of the peace movement in Britain 
should be to change the policy of our Gov- 
ernment in favour of peace”? Our Gov- 
ernment (sic) maintains that it is in favour 
of peace. What are one’s criteria? It is 
just this refusal to get down to hard actual- 
ities that causes so much confusion. 


We are still no nearer knowing whether the 
BPC is unilateralist; and if, as I suspect, 
it is not, then I would suggest it is Machia- 
vellian to support an organisation with 
whose policy one is not in fact in agree- 


ment. P 
My real point was an attempt to show that 


there is a quite definite difference between 
CND and BPC orientation, and that the 


BPC’s orientation is Communist. In saying 
that it supports CND, the BPC only con- 
fuses the issue for itself, CND and cveryone 
else. That this diflerence is sometimes diffi- 
cult to pinpoint doesn’t help matters either, 
but 1 have tried to sum it up in the last two 
or three sentences of this particular part of 
my report. 

Why is everyone so cagey about. talking 
about Communism? Is Mr. Sweet saying 
I shouldn't say people are Communists. (even 
when true) without at the same time saying 
they are Nobel Prize winners or Fellows of 
the Royal Society or what have you? And 
is he thereby implying that something gener- 
ally accepted as favourable must be said 
about them in order to counteract some- 
thing unfavourable ? 

Can it be - despite Bill Alexander's denial - 
that Communists know it will handicap 
them to be known as such ? 

Geof Bevan, 

21 Dunston Hill, 

Tring, Herts. 


Michael Randle 


May I add a postscript to Alan Lovell’s 
excellent article “A prisoner’s rights ” con- 
cerning Michael Randle’s forfeited remis- 
sion while at Wormwood Scrubs? 


Immediately after my own release from 
prison, I wrote to the Home Office offering 
to give evidence at a further inquiry into 
the cell-door banging incident which had 
resulted in Michael losing three days’ re- 
mission and a week’s pay. The manifest 
injustice of this punishment rankled in my 
mind all the year, but, though a witness, as 
a fellow-prisoner [ was told it was none of 
my business. With unusual alacrity, the 
Home Office replied on February 8, saying 
that the Secretary of State “has carefully 
considered your representations on_ behalf 
of Michael Randle, but he can find no 
grounds on which he would be justified 
in authorising the restoration of the remis- 
sion forfeited by Randle for offences 
against the prison rules.” 

Cell bells often failed to ring at the Scrubs, 
and consequently doors were frequently 
banged, without anyone being reported to 
the Governor. The prison rules state that 
the bell may be used in the evening (why 
else have one?) but do not of course say 
what to do when the bell fails to ring. The 
prison officer concerned was no doubt 
harassed at a moment when he was strug- 
gling to agree the number of bodies in the 
cells with his roll-number but instead of 
considerately saying he would return later, 
he chose to utter dire threats, knowing that 
prisoners are well advised to behave like 
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tame mice. whatever injustice or provoca- 
tion is piled on. 


No doubt in order to prevent Michael from 
having any witnesses around in future, both 
Mr. Wright and I were moved to other 
3-man cells the next day, and Michael 
thereafter had the cell to himself. “Security” 
was the official reason given. 


There would appear to be no procedure 
whereby an innocent prisoner can obtain 
justice when maliciously charged with some 
breach of prison discipline, and I suppose 
it is not really surprising that the Home 
Office is not particularly worried about 
this. After all human rights are similarly 
ignored in the armed forces. 

Trevor Hatton, 

181 Algernon Road, 

London, S.E.13. 


I would like to correct one mistake in Alan 
Lovell’s detailed and careful account of the 
incident in Wormwood Scrubs which re 
sulted in my losing three days’ remission. 
My petition to the Home Secretary about 
the incident was not obstructed or delayed. 
An earlier petition addressed to the Visiting 
Magistrates about the same incident was in 
fact held up by the deputy governor, hence 
the misunderstanding. 


I would like to take this opportunity to 
thank Alan Lovell and Frank Allaun in 
particular for their help in bringing the 
matter to the notice of the public and the 
authorities while I was in prison. As Alan 
Lovell and Allen Skinner’ pointed out, the 
really important thing in all this is the light 
it throws on the arbitrary prison procedure 
for dealing with internal discipline. This 
procedure puts unreasonable power in the 
hands of prison governors and deputy 
governors. It also places on them an un- 
reasonable burden of responsibility by forc- 
ing them to be judges in cases where their 
loyalty to their staff makes it difficult for 
them to be impartial. 

Michael Randle, 

297a Green Lanes, 

London, N.4. 


Prison medicine 


As the work of the Prison Reform Council 
progresses, we are finding that the medical 
aspect of prison life seems to warrant 
special attention. Could I therefore make 
an urgent appeal for anyone who has ex- 
perienced neglect of medical attention 
whilst being admitted to prison or during 
their sentence to write to me giving their 
name and all particulars? 

Mrs. Ella Salthouse, 

Secretary to the Prison Reform Council, 


25 Mervyn Avenue 
London, S.E.9 (ELTham 3076). 


From |. F. Stone’s Bi-Weekly 


CUBA: AN EVIL WIND BLOWING 


Not since McCarthy’s heyday has the 
Capitol seen so unscrupulous an affair as 
the resurgent uproar over Cuba. There is 
the same flourish of deceptively precise 
numbers; the charges make the front pages 
while the answers are relegated to the in- 
side; the very effort seriously to reply is 
seized on as evidence that something must 
be amiss. If the McCarthyites couldn’t find 
a card-carrying Communist in the State 
Department they could always fall back on 
a member of Americans for Democratic 
Action; if Nelson Rockefeller and Keating 
can’t find long range nuclear missiles, they 
can come up with four combat battalions. 
As a last resort they can always insist that 
the Administration prove a negative, and 
prove it absolutely. “Can you then say,” a 
reporter asked Defence Secretary Mc- 
Namara toward the close of his extra- 
ordinarily impressive two-hour intelligence 
briefing, “‘ that you are personally convinced 


, search your house and attic for a gift to save 
a life. Please send all you can find to: 
peeere. COMMITTEE FOR FAMINE RELIEF GIFT SHOP, 17 Broad Street, 
-Oxfor 


that there is absolutely not one single offen- 
sive system in Cuba, of any kind, any place, 
anywhere ?” The Secretary could only say 
he was satisfied beyond reasonable doubt 
that there were no offensive weapons 
systems in Cuba. Nobody can be absolutely 
sure of anything: Try proving absolutely 
that John F. Kennedy didn’t die in the Bay 
of Pigs invasion and that the present occu- 
pant of the White House was not dropped 
into his place by enemy agents working 
through a network of interior decorators. 
There has never been a politics like ours 
for fostering epidemics of paranoia. 


There is an evil wind blowing here in 
Washington, and the efforts of the President 
and of Defence Secretary McNamara in 
two press conferences to fight off the vul- 
tures wheeling over Cuba command respect 
and sympathy. But in all objectivity the 
unscrupulous demagogy of the Republicans 
on the Cuban issue is no different from 
Kennedy’s in the 1960 campaign. He him- 
self is only reaping what he helped to. sow 
by his own performance at the Orange 
Bowl in Miami not so many weeks ago. 

The US is losing all sense of proportion. 
In the uproar over a Soviet military mission 
on the island of Cuba, no one recalls that 
the number of our own military missions in 


foreign countries has grown from 14 in 
1950 to 69 in 1963, and that 48 per cent of 
our military mission expenditures this year 
are in the Far East on the borders of China 
- as far from home as are the Russians in 
Cuba. The latest issue of an Investment, 
Review published by Reynolds & Co., 120 
Broadway, N.Y., discusses the part played 
by Westinghouse Electric in developing our 
new nuclear-powered Navy. “The nuclear- 
powered aircraft carriers, escorted and 
screened by nuclear-powered missile cruisers 
and nuclear-powered attack submarines, 
comprise a revolutionary atomic task force 
of tremendous range and striking power,” 
this investment study relates and then goes 
on to say, “A portion of this force was 
thrown around the island of Cuba during 
the recent crisis and its devastating poten- 
tial was one of the major contributions to 
the successful removal of alien offensive 
weapons from the Western Hemisphere.” 


Yet in a country which can marshal such 
cataclysmic fire power, enough to blow the 
whole island of Cuba to a radio-active 
Kingdom Come, a reporter asks the Presi- 
dent whether Cuban torpedo boats armed 
with 18-mile range defensive missiles could 
not be “used in an attack on the United 
States !” 
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The campaign for prison reform 


Last week nuclear disarmament demon- 
strators made the headlines in almost all 
the newspapers when their report on prison 
conditions was released to the press as a 
booklet entitled Inside Story. There were 
interviews on ITV, and on the BBC's “ To- 
night” programme it was reviewed with 
straightforward extracts which made quite 
an impact. 


Bernard Braden, in his late night ITV show 
last Saturday, discussed the pamphlet in 
great detail. and holding it up close to the 
camera said: “This booklet contains in- 
formation that will make your hair stand on 
end - it is published by Housmans of 
London.” 


We learned that the Home Secretary and 
Prison Commissioners had rejected it as 
“unfair and inaccurate,” but they did not 
commit themselves by refuting any specific 
facts. 


Some may think that we should not be dis- 
sipating our energies in this campaign for 


penal reform when so much remains to be 
done in the fight for nuclear disarmament. 
But in our campaign for a sane world we 
cannot “pass by on the other side” when 
challenged by such enormous injustices. It 
has been pointed out many times that we 
are in a unique position in being reasonably 
articulate and respected and unhampered by 
the guilt and shame of the ordinary 
prisoner. Every now and again history 
produces a group of such men and women 
with an insight into prison life who feel 
compelled to draw public attention to the 
scandal they have witnessed. 

It was inevitable that demonstrators against 
nuclear weapons should feel the need to 
protest against prison conditions, One by 
one, as we have come out of prison, we 
have sought to lobby MPs, write to the 
papers, speak at meetings, or enlist the help 
of the Howard League for Penal Reform. 
It was Mr. Hugh Klare, the Secretary of the 
Howard League, who suggested to some of 
us a year ago that we compile a list of 


“positive suggestions” for improving con- 
ditions to be submitted to the Prison Com- 
mission. As soon as We started to compare 
notes we began to realise that the list 
would be a long one and it was hard to 
know where to stop. Without any trouble 
we found 33 people interested enough to 
contribute their suggestions. We held dis- 
cussion groups and hammered out the most 
important points on which we all agreed, 
and although we limited ourselves to sug- 
gestions that required no structural up- 
heaval or change of policy, we ended up 
with 116 proposals. 


The document we finally produced was sent 
to the Home Secretary, the Chairman of the 
Prison Commission, and the Director of 
Prison Medical Services in August, 1962, 
asking for a reply in two months. A curt 
acknowledgment was received from the 
Commission saying the suggestions would be 
“borne in mind.” Not even that from the 
other two gentlemen. 


From George Williamson 


Free speech won in Glasgow 


Last week the Scottish Committee of 100 
organised numerous Anti-Polaris activities, 
chief among which was the successful fight 
for free speech in Glasgow’s George Square. 
The week’s activities started with an eight- 
man vigil at Ardnadam Pier, Holy Loch, 
where Polaris submarines are based. This 
continued for four days in bitter weather, 
and was covered in a ten-minute newsreel 
on BBC TV which had some good film of 
the atrocious weather conditions and some 
lengthy interviews in which the case against 
Polaris was put. 

Last Friday seven people left Gourock on 
a march to Paisley, carrying a dummy 
rocket. The march passed through Greenock 
and Port Glasgow, the towns with the 
highest unemployment rate in Scotland. 
This did not deter some of the inhabi- 
tants from shouting “ Away and work ! ” 
When we left Port Glasgow we climbed a 
thousand feet into the Renfrewshire hills. 
By this time there was a blinding snow 
blizzard. Snow ploughs were out, and con- 
ditions could not have been worse. The 
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press and TV were following us in cars 
taking photos and possibly waiting to see if 
we would give up. 


By the time the march reached Glasgow on 
Saturday it had swelled to a thousand, and 
the streets were lined with people. There 
had been a tremendous press build-up for 
our meeting in George Square, which was 
illegal, as there is a bye-law against such 
meetings. Papers carried the “ Free speech 
in George Square” issue, telling the story 
of “ Black Friday ” riot of 1919 after which 
the square was closed to political meetings. 
Scottish TV ran a 15-minute film on the 
riot and tied it up with our meeting. 


When we reached the square last Saturday 


only three uniformed police were in sight, 
but there were a hundred or so in a side 
street. We marched straight on and the 
thousand followed. The meeting began im- 
mediately with discussion groups and groups 
round platform speakers. Press photo- 
graphers and plain clothes men were every- 
where. 

The meeting lasted two hours, and at the 
end the plain clothes men booked eight 
Committee of 100 speakers, all of whom 
expect to be charged. 

We are now going to make a formal repre- 
sentation to the Corporation to have the 
bye-law regarding speaking in the square 
changed. If it is not, we will hold another 
assembly. 


From |. F. Stone’s Bi-Weekly 
The end of counter-force? 


Although his name is inextricably associa- 
ted with it, there are signs that US Defence 
Secretary Robert McNamara is having 


second thoughts about the, strategy of 
counterforce. The Times Washington cor- 
respondent said on February 4_ that 


McNamara was uncertain of the credibility 
of counterforce strategy and that “for the 
time being at least there is little evidence 
to prove that the attempt to make sense of 
nuclear war, to use it as an instrument of 
national policy, has been successful.” 
McNamara has never actually used the 
word “ counterforce ” in a public statement, 
but his speech at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
last June 16 was widely taken to mean that 
he had adopted a counterforce strategy. 
He said then: “ Principal military objectives 
should be the destruction of the 
enemy’s military forces, not of his civilian 
population.” 
In more recent statements, McNamara has 
shown some awareness of the added spiral 


Peace News sold at 
V-bomber base 


Six members of Leeds University Union 
Nuclear Disarmament Society sold copies of 
last week’s Peace News at the RAF V- 
bomber base at Finningley, near Doncaster, 
last Saturday before being taken to the 
guardroom by military police. _ 

The issue carried a story about the two 
young RAF recruits who are in trouble for 
trying to form CND groups in the RAF. 
One of the six students, Gerald Kennedy, 
said: “ We sold a dozen copies at about 20 
houses in the married quarters, so we are 
very pleased with our efforts. We found 
everyone who came to a door was respon- 
sive - they all seemed to have ideas on the 
subject, even if they didn’t agree with us.” 
At the guardroom Kennedy said they found 
everyone friendly and quite sympathetic. 
He added: “‘ We gave the guards a couple 
of copies for themselves and left another to 
be given to the CO before we came 
home.” 

Now Society officials are thinking of writ- 
ing to the CO asking for permission to sell 
more copies of Peace News at the base. 


in the arms race which this strategy in- 
volves, and he said before the House 
Armed Services Committee on January 30: 
“As the events of last October have so 
forcefully demonstrated, expanding arsenals 
of nuclear weapons on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain have created an extremely 
dangerous situation not only for their pos- 
sessors but also for the entire world. As 
the arms race continues and the weapons 
multiply and become more swift and deadly, 
the possiblity of a global catastrophe, cither 
by miscalculation or design, becomes ever 
more real. 

“More armaments, whether offensive or 
defensive, cannot solve this dilemma. We 
are approaching an era when it will become 
increasingly improbable that either side 
could destroy a sufficiently large portion of 
the other’s strategic nuclear force, whether 
by surprise or otherwise, to preciude a 
devastating retaliatory blow. 

“This may result in mutual deterrence but 
it is still a grim prospect. It underscores 
the need for a renewed effort to find some 
way, if not to eliminate these deadly wea- 
pons completely, then at least to slow down 
or halt their further accumulation, and to 
create institutional arrangements which 
would reduce the need for either side to 
resort to their immediate use in moments 
of acute international tension. The U.S. and 
the Soviet Union, as the two great nuclear 
powers, are the nations most directly en- 
dangered by these weapons and therefore 
have a great mutual interest in seeing to it 
that they are never used.” 


News in brief 


A joint CND and United Nations Associa- 
tion meeting last Monday provided the big- 
gest meeting in Orpington since the by- 
election. Speakers included Eric Lubbock 
and Anthony Greenwood. 

The Colchester CND Group hopes to con- 
test the borough council eiections in May. 
Last Tuesday’s Guardian states that the 
main issue on which the prospective candi- 
date, Ray Rushton, intends to stand is civil 
defence. He will suggest that funds being 
used for CD should be devoted to civil 
aid work. 


According to the Government Policy State- 
ment entitled ‘“ Prisons and Borstals ” our 
penal institutions are being run on encoar- 
agingly enlightened lines. Our experience in 
twelve English prisons told us, however, that 
in practice these high sounding principles 
were being flagrantly violated every day. 
Yet we, as 33 ordinary citizens, had no right 
tO a proper answer to our detailed points of 
criticism. The only thing to be done was to 
publicise these disturbing discrepancies be- 
tween policy and practice and arouse the 
conscience of thinking men and women so 
that they might press for action in this 
spamatay neglected comer of national 
ife. 

This is the stage in the campaign we have 
now reached, 

We plan to follow up the publication of 
this report by a deputation to the Home 
Secretary on March | to ask for a satis- 
factory reply to our specific points. We 
also hope to organise a public meeting next 
month and continue with the publication of 
further pamphlets. 

Harry Mister, Manager of Housmans, the 
Peace News bookshop, writes: 

The recently revived Prison Reform Council 
(founded during World War II by conscien- 
tious objectors who had been appalled by 
medical and other services in prison) has 
got off to a fine start, and may expect a 
big demand for its report from all sections 
of enlightened public opinion. Peace News 
readers can give impetus to its work by 
distributing Inside Story to JPs, potice 
officials, social workers, local administrators, 
politicians, clergy and people generally. 
Copies are available from Housmans, § 
Caledonian Rd., London, N.1, price 1s 
(postage 3d), 10s 6d per dozen, or 80s £00, 
post free. 


CND meeting 


Next Tuesday, February 26, the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament is to 
hold its first major public meeting 
since the Cuban crisis. The meeting 


will be at 7.30 p.m. in Church House, 
Westminster, and speakers will include 
Anthony Greenwood, M.P., Mervyn 
Jones, Canon Carpenter, Stuart Hall 
and Dr. Felix Pirani, Claude Bourdet, 
leader of the French Parti Socialiste 
Unifié, will also speak. 


Two French COs 
arrested 


On February 6 the French police arrested 
two conscientious objectors campaigning for 
a civilian service for those who refuse to do 
military service. They are Jean-Francois 
Besson, a teacher at Roanne, and Philippe 
Girodet, a Protestant theology student living 
at Saint-Etienne. 


These two young men gave themselves up 
on December 13 at Roanne, where they 
were told that they were not as yet wanted 
by the police. So they went to Lyon, 
where they have just been arrested after 
working as volunteers on a reconstruction 
site with supporters of non-violent action. 
One is in prison at Montluc, the other at 
Sathonay Camp. - Le Progres Dauphinois, 
February 7, 1963, 


Information wanted. 


The International Confederation for Dis- 
armament and Peace, which was set up by 
the Oxford conference of non-aligned 
peace movements, now has permanent 
offices at 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.!. 
Anne Stadler has been appointed general 
secretary of the confederation, and Hugh 
Brock editor of the bi-monthly “Peace 
Information Bulletin” which the confedera- 
fion is to produce jointly with the Inter- 
national Peace Burcau, 


The first number of the bulletin is now in 
preparation and will appear on April tf. 
Among other things it will contain a list of 
major peace action projects being planmed 
for the ensuing months all over the world. 
Readers with information of such projects 
are requested to write to the International 
Confederation at 5 Caledonian Road, 
London, N.1. 
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